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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


An  Urgent  Need 


THE  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  annual  expenditures  rising  faster  than  revenue.  Such  a 
trend  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  curtailment  of  the  very  programs  and 
activities  for  which  hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  are  collected. 
It  is  not  that  hunting  and  fishing  license  sales  are  falling  ofT — far 
from  it — but  rather  that  new  demands  are  growing  so  rapidly. 

It  is  only  prudent,  under  these  circumstances,  that  this  problem 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  with  a  timely 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  fees  which  provide  the  revenue  to  do 
the  jobs  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  especially  the  sportsmen 
of  Virginia,  want  done. 

The  commission  cannot  spend  monev  until  it  i>  collected,  and  can- 
not draw  on  the  General  Fund  even  to  cover  temporary  deficits.  A 
license  fee  increase,  enacted  now.  would  take  effect  next  July.  Most 
of  the  increased  income  would  not  be  reflected  in  the  Game  Protection 
Fund  until  June  of  1967,  ready  for  use  during  the  second  year  of  the 
next  biennium.  Without  increased  revenue  coming  in.  the  Com- 
mission may  have  to  cut  its  commitments  before  the  next  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  has  a  chance  to  act.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  expand  its  programs  and  services  as  it  should  be 
doing. 

The  Commission  does  not  feel  that  this  is  a  time  to  retrench  in  its 
programs  to  provide  better  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  Virginia.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  an  expansion  of  its  work 
and  the  assumption  of  increased  financial  commitments  is  an  urgent 
necessity. 

Most  classes  of  state  employees  have  received  substantial  pay 
increases  recently.  Game  Commission  field  personnel  have  fallen  far 
behind  in  this  respect.  The  Commission  must  keep  pace  with  rising 
pay  scales  if  it  is  to  attract  the  kind  of  employees  it  needs  today, 
and  hold  the  trained  personnel  it  has — to  say  nothing  of  dealing 
justly  and  fairly  with  those  loyal  and  dedicated  people  who  have 
seen  other  comparable  state  employees"  salaries  rise  several  steps 
beyond  theirs. 

Not  only  do  Commission  field  men's  salaries  compare  unfavorably 
now  with  the  pay  of  other  comparable  Virginia  state  employees, 
but  it  is  also  true,  for  example,  that  the  pay  of  Virginia  game  ward- 
ens ranks  15th  from  the  bottom  among  all  the  50  states.  A  15% 
increase  in  their  pay  would  be  about  right  to  restore  their  former 

(Continued  on   page  27) 


Peeved 

AS  an  ardent  admirer  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
we  at  the  Mt.  Elba  Hunt  Club,  Inc.,  of 
Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  feel  we  must 
write  to  you,  trusting  that  the  wonderful 
magazine  might  publish  our  pet  peeve  (and 
we  are  sure  other  clubs  feel  the  same)  of  hav- 
ing dogs  stolen.  Ours  are  tattooed  in  the  right 
ear  as  well  as  having  collars. 

The  stealing  of  dogs  is  increasing  yearly 
at  an  ever  alarming  rate.  Therefore,  all  sports- 
men should  make  an  extra  effort  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  have  done  unto  them, 
and  return  all  dogs  to  their  rightful  owners. 

We  at  the  Mt.  Elba  Hunt  Club,  Inc..  have 
built  a  pen  at  the  corner  of  state  routes  690 
and  700  where  dogs  we  find  belonging  to 
others  are  penned,  fed,  watered  and  cared  for. 
Periodically,  if  dogs  are  not  claimed,  we  con- 
tact the  owners. 

Fortunately  we  have  two  or  three  neighbor- 
ing hunt  clubs  that  are  most  cooperative.  We 
wish  that  all  individuals  and  hunt  clubs  that 
steal  dogs  were  as  extinct  as  the  dinosaur. 

M.  S.  Dicken,  President 
Mt.  Elba  Hunt  Club.  Inc. 
Richmond 


Wisdom  of  Standing  Bull 

IT  is  true  that  many  people  have  looked 
upon  the  earth's  uncultivated  or  wild  areas 
as  dark,  formless,  terrible  and  chaotic,  as 
Robert  Wernick  suggested  in  his  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article.  "Let's  Spoil  the  Wilder- 
ness" (editorially  commented  on  by  you  in 
the  December  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife), 
but  that  not  all  people  have  looked  upon  those 
areas  in  that  way  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  autobiography  of 
Chief  Standing  Bull,  the  last  great  leader  of 
the  Sioux: 

"We  did  not  think  of  the  great  open  plains, 
the  rolling  beautiful  hills,  the  winding  streams 
with  tangled  growth  as  'wild.'  Only  to  the 
white  man  was  nature  a  'wilderness,'  and  only 
to  him  was  the  land  infested  with  'wild' 
animals  and  'savage'  people.  To  us  it  was 
tame.  Earth  was  bountiful  and  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  blessings  of  the  Great 
Mystery." 

And  furthermore,  much  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
such  things  as  demons  and  capricious  Gods 
(mentioned  in  your  comment)  did  not  come 
from  man's  contacts  with  nature  but  from  his 
own  desire  to  promote  and  carry  on  what  he 
proudly  calls  "civilization."  It  would  be  next 
to  impossible  for  such  a  superstitious  belief 
to  come  from  the  real  or  natural.  Out  of  the 
billions  of  people  in  the  world  today,  no  one 
has  ever  actually  seen  either  a  demon  or  a 
God  in  person. 

/.  /.  Sperry 
Woodstock 


RICH  HOLE  COUNTRY 
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By  ROBERT  H.  GILES,  JR. 


^^r  I  ^HERE'S  hells  o'bear!"  was  all  the  old  storekeeper 
I  said  and  we  knew  he  meant  it.  He  was  agreeing 
with  more  literate  and  less  tobacco-stained  state- 
ments we  had  heard  elsewhere  about  the  area  on  the  James 
River  District  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest 
that  had  highest  potentials  for  wilderness  game  manage- 
ment. He  was  the  third  native  who,  without  being  prompted, 
had  named  the  Rich  Hole  country  as  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible,  but  best  bear  hunting  country  anywhere 
around.  As  we  left  the  store,  a  small  bell  under  a  goggle- 
eyed  stuffed  bear  head  tinkled  a  tune  as  piercing  as  the  sub- 
freezing  air  that  hit  us.  As  soon  as  the  weather  warmed,  we 
were  going  to  see  this  country! 

Beige,  rust,  and  ocher  leaves,  black-boled  oaks  and  mot- 
tled shales  and  sandstones  along  L  .  S.  Route  60  between 
Lexington  and  Clifton  Forge,  Virginia,  are  drab  and  "just 
plain  old  woods"  to  the  average  motorist  speeding  along. 
We,  too.  had  accepted  this  nondescript  country  through 
frequent  association,  not  realizing  these  roadsides  curtain- 
ed an  area,  vast  for  Virginia,  of  six  thousand  acres  of  road- 
less, unlumbered.  rough  national  forest  land.  I  remember 
how  different  they  appeared  on  the  spring  day  we  headed 
for  the  Rich  Hole  country.  They  had  become  a  thick  gate 
to  an  unknown  land. 

We  parked  on  I  .  .S.  Route  60  at  the  Alleghany  County- 
Rockbridge  (bounty  line.  16  miles  from  Lexington,  swung 
our  packs  on  and  started  up  the  Rich  Hole  trail.  The  rustic 
Forest  Service  sign  had  been  hacked  on  and  peppered  with 
bird  shot  several  times.  We  looked  at  each  other  and  shook 
our  heads.  Our  conversations  on  the  subject  of  such  abuses 

George  Giles  on  the  trail   leading   into   Rich   Hole  country. 
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Mr.  fiile.s  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  Manaprement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  He  whs  a  District  Came  Biologist  with 
the  VirKinia  Commission  of  Came  and  Inland  Fisheries,  working  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  the  .lames  Kiver  District  where  the  Kich  Hole 
country  is  located.  An  inspection  team  of  The  Wilderness  Society  in- 
vestitfated  the  proposed  "Rich  Hole  Wild  Area"  in  19.')S  and  recommended 
its  suitability  as  an  eastern  wild  area.  (See  THE  LIVING  WILDERNESS, 
Summer-Fall    1958.) 


Scene     along    the     Rich     Hole    trail.     Massive     rock     formation     and    tall 
rhododendron   break   distant   skyline. 

had  been  so  frequent  and  lengthy  we  each  knew  what  the 
other  was  thinking.  Later  we  were  to  see  bear-destroyed 
trail  signs,  but  the  emotions  we  felt  were  as  different  as 
their  reasons  for  doing  it.  \^  e  could  make  a  few  guesses  as 
to  why  bears  bite  and  claw  signs;  why  men  shoot  and  chop 
them,  we  knew  not. 

The  trail  grew  less  well-worn  as  it  became  steeper  and 
further  from  the  forays  of  curious  low  quarter  shoe-wearing 
walkers.  We  had  escaped  the  edge  influence  of  a  power 
line  right-of-way  that  borders  the  southeast  side  of  the  area 
parallel  with  the  highway.  Higher,  we  found  the  first 
evidence  of  a  bobcat  in  the  trail  near  an  overlook  that  still 
viewed  the  road  winding  in  the  valley.  From  the  cats  look- 
out we  ignored  the  roads  as  best  we  could  and  gazed  at 
North  Mountain  stretching  its  3,000-foot  elevation  miles 
toward  the  south.  The  road  bothered  us.  but  in  the  East 
the  view  of  one  is  nearly  inescapable.  We  tolerated  it.  for 
we  were  beyond  its  recognizable  biological  influences  and 
had  reached  a  level  where  bobcats  sat  with  untwitching 
tails,  where  flowers  were  not  weeds,  where  rocks  showed 
no  drill  scars  or  concrete  splash,  where  scenery  was  not 
made  with  dynamite,  and  where  the  air  was  free  of  me- 
chanical odors  and  unknowns. 

We  sat  just  below  the  highest  point  in  the  area.  3,185 
feet,  on  a  large  boulder  of  the  resistant  Clinton  Formation, 
laid  down  when  the  first  meager  land-life  forms  were 
emerging.  Somehow,  this  bit  of  geological  information  in- 
creased our  feeling  of  the  greatness  and  complexity  of  the 
area  and  added  to  its  wonder.  Anticlinal  folds  were  evident 
across  the  valley  and  pressure  sculpturing  made  solid  beauty 
with  native  geometry. 

Nuthatches,  sapsuckers;  downy,  hairy,  yeftowbellied,  and 
plicated  woodpeckers;  flickers,  tufted  titmice,  chickadees, 
and  thrushes  were  all  evident  as  we  walked  along  the  old 
C.C.('.  trail.  Ravens  with  their  organ-like  musical  notes 
soared  overhead.  We  approved  of  the  frequency  with  which 
this  once-rare  high  mountain  wilderness  bird  was  now  be- 
ing seen.  A  pair  glided  on  air  currents  high  overhead 
with  its  own  purposes,  but  in  position  to  see  Brushy  and  Mill 
Mountains  and  the  wild  valley  between  through  which  at 
certain   seasons   cascade    Alum    Creek    and   North    Fork   of 
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Simpson  Creek.  The  two  ebonies  could  look  over  burned 
but  now  bear-oak  covered  ridges,  unique  successions  of 
ridges  and  saddles  along  Brushy  Mountain,  moist  coves  of 
gigantic  hardwoods,  and  surrounding  areas  of  logged  forests 
webbed  with  roads  and  speckled  with  pioneering  pines. 

We  walked  further  and  the  distance  closed  out  the  last 
of  the  hunters'  warming  fires,  charcoal,  sardine  cans,  and 
the  last  of  the  scars  of  burns  that  swept  up  the  mountain  in 
the  ground  litter.  We  entered  a  unique  pocket  of  forests.  Be- 
cause of  its  inaccessibility,  it  had  never  been  logged.  We 
sank  at  each  step  in  soil  that  had  a  humus  layer  a  foot  deep. 
No  underbrush  hampered  our  progress  for  the  climax-type 
canopy  of  leaves  and  limbs  competed  too  successfully  for 
light.  Chipmunks  scurried  over  down  and  rotting  logs  that 
blended  into  the  ground.  Wild  turkeys  had  been  there  for 
their  scratching  and  cleared  large  areas  of  leaf  litter.  Deer 
dropping  and  tracks  showed  heavy  use  of  the  area — not  for 
browse  but  for  the  phenomenal  acorn  crop  everywhere. 

As   we   walked   among   these   ancient,   clean-boled   giants 


now.  for  there  were  no  foot  paths  and  we  wandered  where 
we  wished.  Anemone,  bloodroot,  trillium,  columbine, 
geranium,  violets,  and  ferns  were  scattered  under  the  shade. 
Dogwoods  and  redbud  survived  where  fallen  giants  allowed 
their  entry ;  shadbush  graced  the  far  slopes  we  occasionally 
saw  through  the  trees.  In  the  cool  pockets  of  slope-shaded 
stream  bank,  giant  hemlocks  added  their  permanent  dense 
green  and  mysterious  red  roots,  and  withheld  secrets  of 
dashing  water,  predators,  night  noises,  and  mossy  rocks. 

L  nder  such  a  tree-cave  we  camped  that  night.  It  wasn't 
the  best  place  by  practical  rules,  but  we  were  doing  what 
we  most  wished  to  do,  not  following  rules. 

We  stalked  and  caught  with  short  lines  four  scrappy 
'"brookies"  and  ate  them  for  supper.  They  were  small,  for 
high,  shale-source  waters  are  not  very  productive,  but  they 
•'ere  v. ild  trout,  as  essential  to  a  self-contained  natural  unit 
as  any  other  plant  or  animal.  They  were  a  climax  animal 
form  in  a  climax  forest  that  added  to  the  completeness  of 
our  experience. 

(Continued  on   page    14) 
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Section   of  huge   hemlock  showing   result  of  years  of  clawing   by  bears. 
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Photographing     scenic     mountains     surrounding     Rich     Hole,     from     stone 
cliff   at  edge   of   plateau. 


our  senses  of  enjoyment  and  appreciation  worked  overtime 
against  forestry-conditioned  reflexes  of  economic  appraisal. 
We  paused  to  drink  from  the  headwaters  feeder  of  Alum 
Creek,  suppressing  at  once  the  normal  question  of  its  purity. 
It  is  one  of  many  intermittent  streams  in  this  primitive  area 
that  flow  longer  and  deeper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  year-around  due  to  the 
rapid  movement  of  water  over  its  shale  and  sandstone  soil 
base.  This  very  stream  could  be  used  to  appraise  scientifical- 
ly the  effects  of  fire  and  forest  use  on  similar  streams  else- 
where in  the  forest.  The  difficulty  would  be  great  in  piecing 
together  the  history  of  use  for  the  other  areas,  but  here 
the  record  was  written  in  tree  rings. 

At  the  base  of  a  38-inch  diameter  white  ash  were  two 
bear  scats.  Throughout  them  were  the  hulls  of  acorns, 
hickory,  and  butternut,  and  cherry  and  grape  seeds.  Further 
on.  a  53-inch  red  oak  sheltered  the  old  droppings  of  deer, 
bear,  and  bobcat — almost  touching.  We  followed  game  trails 
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DON'T  WAIT  -  Ventilate! 

By  JIM  RUTHERFOORD 
Radford 


1AST  ]May  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  amended  its  regulation 
isoverning  the  ventilation  of  engine  compartments,  fuel 
tank  compartments  and  bilges  on  motorboats  and  motor 
vessels.  \ote  that  this  is  not  a  new  regulation  but  one  that 
more  clearly  spells  out  the  intent  of  the  original. 

Federal  regulations  have  long  required  effective  ventila- 
tion for  purging  fumes  from  the  bilges  of  motorboats.  but 
recent  inspections  by  the  Coast  Guard  have  shown  that  the 
basic  regulation  has  often  been  misinterpreted  or  by-passed. 

The  new  regulation  (Subpart  25.40,  Ventilation.  2.  Sec- 
tion 25.40-1)  clearly  states  that,  "(a)  All  motorboats  .  .  . 
except  boats  of  open  construction  .  .  .  shall  have  at  least 
2  ventilator  ducts,  fitted  with  cowls  or  their  equivalent,  for 
the  efficient  removal  of  explosive  or  flammable  gases  from 
the  bilges  of  every  engine  and  fuel  tank  compartment.  There 
shall  be  at  least  one  exhaust  duct  installed  so  as  to  extend 
from  the  open  atmosphere  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  bilge 
and  at  least  one  intake  duct  installed  so  as  to  extend  to  a 
point  at  least  midway  to  the  bilge  or  at  least  below  the  level 
of  the  carburetor  air  intake.  The  cowl  shall  be  located  and 
trimmed  for  maximum  effectiveness  and  in  such  a  manner 
so  as  to  prevent  displaced  fumes  from  being  recirculated." 
( Italics  ours. ) 

The  regulation  states  further  that  all  motorboats  must 
comply  with  the  regulation  "by  June  1,  1966."  Boat  owners 
are  advised  to  examine  their  boats  and  modify  them  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  intent  and  the  letter  of  the  law.  It 
only  makes  good  sense.  It  could  save  your  boat  and  your 
life. 

Gasoline  fumes  are  heavier  than  air  and  tend  to  seek  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bilges.  Their  tremendously  explosive  force 
may  be  triggered  by  any  accidental  spark  or  flame.  I  have 
seen  several  such  fires  and  explosions  and  1  can  tell  you  they 
are  not  a  pretty  sight.  The  boats  in  two  cases  burned  to  the 
water  line  and  were  lost.  The  operators  and  passengers  sur- 
vived but  they  will  carry  the  scars  of  flash  burns  for  life. 
It  could  happen  to  you.  As  with  most  boating  laws,  these 
ventilation  requirements  are  designed  to  save  boaters  from 
their  own  recklessness  and  to  protect  unsuspecting  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  The  regulation  applies  to  manufacturers, 
too;  so  check  your  prospective  new  boat  to  make  sure  the 
maker  has  factory  installed  the  required  ventilation  and 
ductwork. 


Note  the  italics  in  the  excerpt  from  the  regulation.  The 
ducts  leading  from  clamshell  ventilators  and  air  scoops  are 
the  points  not  to  be  overlooked.  Most  boats  today  are  equip- 
ped with  some  kind  of  ventilators,  but  without  the  ducts 
leading  to  the  danger  points  in  the  compartments  they  do 
not  provide  the  efficient  ventilation  required.  You  should 
not  buy  a  new  boat  unless  the  ventilation  system  is  com- 
plete and  adequate. 

\^  hile  the  Coast  Guard  does  not  define  "efficient  ventila- 
tion." the  Boating  Industry  Association's  Engineering  Manu- 
al of  Recommended  Practices  does.  BIA  suggests  that  such 
a  system  should  be  capable  of  completely  changing  the  air 
(within  a  fuel  tank  or  engine  compartment)  at  least  once 
each  minute  when  the  boat  is  headed  into  a  5-mph  wind. 
The  size  of  ducting  to  accomplish  this,  according  to  BIA. 
is  .41  square  inch  per  cubic  foot  of  compartment  volume. 
BIA  further  recommends  the  use  of  a  blower  which,  by  itself, 
can  purge  the  net  compartment  volume  in  "less  than  one 
minute."  Such  a  bilge  blower  should,  of  course,  be  equipped 
w  ith  a  sealed  or  spark  proof  motor. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  whose  main 
consideration  is  with  stern  drives  and  larger  inboard  boats, 
recommends  inlet  and  outlet  ducts  at  each  end  of  the  engine 
compartment.  NFPA's  formula  calls  for  "at  least"  two 
square  inches  of  aggregate  inlet  area  and  aggregate  outlet 
area  per  foot  of  beam  (of  the  boat).  The  formula  applies 
to  fuel  tank  compartments  of  outboard  boats  as  well. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  ducts  of  4-inch  diameter  (6.3  sq.  in.) 
should  be  the  minimum  used  on  the  average  16  to  17  foot 
runabout  or  utility  for  ventilating  the  stern  drive  engine 
compartment  or  the  under-well  fuel  tank  compartment  on 
outboard  installations. 

While  the  Coast  Guard  has  not  ruled  on  the  acceptability 
of  flexible  ducting  or  of  duct  materials,  some  manufacturers 
are  using  flexible  fiberglas  covered  ducts  similar  to  those 
used  with  some  automatic  clothes  dryers.  Such  materials,  as 
well  as  rigid  aluminum,  galvanized  steel,  molded  fiberglas 
and  copper  are  also  being  used  in  making  modifications  to 
comply  with  the  regulation. 

Aside  from  the  personal  safety  and  legal  aspects  of  having 
a  properly  ventilated  boat,  the  adequacy  of  the  installation 
may  determine  whether  you  are  able  to  insure  your  craft. 

In  researching  this  article,  I  called  on  the  underwriting 
department  of  Allstate  Marine  Insurance  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  insurers  of  boats  and  marine  equipment.  The 
underwriters  told  me  that  the  question  of  proper  ventilation, 
particularly  in  stern  drive  boats  and  the  larger  inboards,  is 
one  of  the  most  vexing  they  have  to  deal  with. 

"Many  manufacturers,"  one  engineer  said,   "'install  only 
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Kits  can  be  installed  to  provide  adequate  ventila- 
tion. Left:  components  of  a  typical  ventilation  unit, 
either  intake  or  exhaust.  Right:  two  views  of  an 
installed  cowl  vent  assembly.  Photos  courtesy  of 
TEMPO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Cleveland. 


token  air  scoops  and  inadequate  ducts,  if  any  at  all.  We 
and  most  other  marine  insurance  companies  are  guided  by 
the  NFPA's  Fire  Protection  Standards  for  Motorcraft,  and 
we  must  insist  on  a  boat  meeting  these  standards  before  in- 
surance protection  may  be  granted."  Sometimes  the  owner 
must  pay  for  extensive  modifications  that  should  have  been 
incorporated  at  the  time  of  manufacture.  The  practice  is 
most  prevalent  among  manufacturers  of  the  lower  priced  or 
"bargain  boats,"  the  underwriter  concluded.  Obviously  one 
gets  what  one  pays  for. 

Sail  boats  and  auxiliary  sailers  present  their  own  special 
problems,  according  to  the  insurance  men.  You  can't  put 
ventilators  in  the  waterway  since  they  would  act  as  water 
scoops  rather  than  air  scoops  when  the  boat  heels.  Yachts- 
men complain  that  high  mounted  ventilators  often  foul  lines 
and  interfere  with  rigging.  However,  any  vessel  carrying 
inflammable,  heavier-than-air  fuels  aboard  must  have  some 
arrangement  to  expel  these  gases.  Incidentally,  this  applies 
to  the  use  of  propane  or  butane  for  cooking  aboard  as  well 
as  to  engine  fuels.  If  there's  LP  gas  in  your  galley,  that 
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ACCEPTABLE  VENTILATION  ARRANGEMENTS 


space  must  also  be  provided  with  efficient  ventilation. 

The  insurance  men  have  other  recommendations  in  which 
Coast  Guard  and  State  boating  officials  concur. 

All  cowls  should  be  located  as  far  as  possible  from  fuel 
tank  fillers  and  vents.  Intake  ducts  should  have  their  cowls 
lor  scoops)  trimmed  forward;  outlet  cowls  should  be 
trimmed  aft.  After  ducts  should  be  used  as  intakes;  forward 
ducts  as  exhausts,  mounted  lower  than  the  intakes,  since 
the  flow  of  air  is  often  from  aft  to  forward.  Cowls  should 
have  minimum  openings  equal  to  the  area  of  the  ducts. 
Power  operated  exhaust  blowers  are  highly  recommended 
for  use  in  the  ducting  system.  They  should  be  used  after 
refueling  and  always  before  starting  any  enclosed  inboard 
engine. 

On  larger  boats,  wind  driven,  automatic-trimming  out- 
let ventilators  are  recommended.  All  ventilators,  cowls,  clam 
shells,  etc..  should  be  mounted  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
fuel  tank  fillers  and  tank  vents. 

Now  all  this  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  looks  in  print. 
Our  illustrations  should  help  you  in  working  out  your  own 
ventilating  system.  If  you  are  not  sure  whether  your  boat  is 
of  "open  construction"  or  not,  a  good  indication  is  whether 
or  not  the  law  requires  you  to  have  a  fire  extinguisher 
aboard.  If  you  must  have  a  fire  extinguisher,  then  you  must 
also  provide  efficient  ventilation. 

The  Coast  Guard  says,  "open  boats  means  those  motor- 
boats  or  motor  vessels  with  all  engine  and  fuel  tank  com- 
partments, and  other  spaces  to  which  explosive  or  flammable 
gases  and  vapors  from  these  compartments  may  flow,  open 


to  the  atmosphere  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  entrap- 
ment of  such  gases  and  vapors  within  the  vessel." 

Double  bottoms  not  sealed  to  the  hull,  closed  living  spaces, 
closed  stowage  compartments  or  compartments  in  which 
fuel  tanks  may  be  stowed,  either  singly  or  in  combination — 
all  make  your  craft  one  of  closed  construction  under  this 
regulation. 

Many  stern  drive  boats  that  are  simply  adaptations  of 
outboard  hulls  with  inboard/outboard  drives  installed,  have 
had  to  be  compensated  for  the  extra  weight  aft  by  the  in- 
stallation of  fuel  tanks  under  the  bow  deck.  These  bow  deck 
spaces  must  be  provided  with  positive  ventilating  systems 
complete  with  ducts  leading  below  the  fuel  tank  level.  If 
the  after  part  of  the  bow  compartment  is  open  to  the  at- 
mosphere, an  exhaust  duct  may  not  be  needed  in  that  area. 
The  engine  compartment  must,  of  course,  also  be  ventilated 
by  a  separate  system  as  described.  In  the  case  of  boats  with 
bow  tanks  installed  and  which  have  unsealed  double  bot- 
toms, exhaust  vents  with  ductwork  leading  into  the  bilge 
must  be  installed. 

If  you  have  forgotten  that  Pi  x  R-  equals  the  area  of  a 
circular  pipe,  ask  a  heating  engineer  to  figure  the  duct 
sizing  for  you. 

Better  yet.  get  in  touch  with  your  local  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary Flotilla  or  U.  S.  Power  Squadron.  These  boating 
safety  volunteers  will  be  happy  to  give  you  the  air.  The  air 
you  need,  that  is,  for  a  safe,  sane  and  happy  season  afloat. 

Remember,  the  deadline  is  June  1,  1966.  Don't  wait — 
Ventilate!— NOW. 


MARCH,  1966 
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WINTER  was  late.  So  far  a  soft  blanket  of  snow  had 
not  fallen  on  our  hills  nor  drifted  deep  into  the 
stream  valleys.  However,  there  wa-*  an  icy  sparkle 
to  the  cool,  clean  air  and  the  blackened  weeds  flashed  frosty 
spangles.  The  pale  sun  of  January  shone  cold  and  bright 
through  the  stark,  bare  trees  casting  lovely  black  patterns 
on  the  earth's  brown  floor.  The  garden  rocks  were  edged 
with  rime.  Suddenly  the  land  was  shadowed  by  wings,  and 
the  dreary,  austere  setting  turned  carnival-gay  as  the  winter 
birds  flocked  to  the  feeders. 

From  the  wide  dining-room  window  of  the  house  on  the 
knoll  above  the  Hazel  River  we  watched  enraptured  at  the 
never-ending  colorful  pageant.  These  birds  were  stout-heart- 
ed, foul-weather  friends  who  stay  with  us  through  all  the 
months.  Our  acres  have  many  trees,  tower  tall  and  ancient. 
Much  of  the  forest  is  in  original  growth  which  means  dead 
and  rotted  timber.  In  these  trees  are  the  homes  and  dining 
rooms  of  the  vast  woodpecker  family.  The  birds  have  no 
need  for  migration  as  long  as  the  old  trees  last.  Here  is 
need  for  migration  as  long  as  the  old  trees  last. 

The  pileated  woodpeckers  wing  awkwardly  across  the 
sky  shouting,  "Whucker.  whucker.  whucker."  The  tiny 
downy  woodpecker,  patient  and  determined,  circles  a  tree 
with  his  head  pointed  down.  The  larger  hairy  woodpecker 
pays  little  attention  as  he  drums  away  on  a  dead  limb.  An 
audacious  red-bellied  relative  clings  to  the  suet  holder. 

With  so  many  vacant  woodpecker  holes  available  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  small  birds  remain 
where  there  is  no  housing  problem.  Chickadees,  tufted 
titmice  and  white-throated  nuthatches  live  in  our  woods  all 
year. 

Winter  birding  gives  more  intense  pleasure  to  bird  lovers 
than  do  the  open  months.  In  the  spring  and  summer  there 
are  the  delights  of  bird  courtship,  nest  building  and  babies, 
but  the  birds  are  intent  on  their  own  aff^airs.  quite  inde- 
j)eiident.  In  August  and  September  with  fruits,  seeds  and 
insects  in  bountiful  supply  and  the  young  brood  now  near- 
ly grown  there  is  more  wandering  of  bird  families  and  their 
regular  home  territory  appears  deserted. 

That  is  until,  on  the  fringe  of  winter,  the  first  cold, 
northerly  wind  blows  and  the  sky  turns  purplish  black. 
Then  all  of  the  birds  who  have  not  turned  to  a  warmer 
climate  flash  their  wings  and  are  back.  The  cardinals,  the 
blue  jays,  the  doves  and  the  quail.  Some  ancient  wisdom 
warns  the  birds  of  an  impending  storm  and  a  very  up-to- 
date  memory  reminds  them  of  where  the  bird  feeders  are 
always  full.  Invariably,  before  a  snow  or  heavy  rain  there 


is  much  activity  at  the  feeding  stations.  At  these  times  the 
birds  eat  with  eagerness  and  a  concentration  not  seen  on 
pleasant  days. 

We  have  counted  fifteen  pairs  of  red  birds  dining  to- 
gether. The  rail  fence  under  the  feeders  is  usually  laced 
with  long  lines  of  small  birds.  There  are  a  dozen  blue  jays 
that  swoop  in  together.  Twenty-four  doves  perch  in  the 
limbs  of  the  old  oak  tree.  The  chicadees,  titmice,  j uncos 
and  nuthatches  flit  in  and  out  like  notes  of  music,  their 
quiet  colors  restful  to  watch  among  the  brilliant  feathered 
ones. 

Three  glossy  crows  come  in  for  a  landing,  scattering  the 
smaller  birds  momentarily  as  they  plow  around  on  heavy 
scratching  feet  hunting  left-over  table  scraps.  At  dawn  and 
twilight  the  gentle  quail  tiptoe  about  the  rim  of  the  knoll, 
one  behind  the  other,  to  feed  on  fallen  grain. 

Part  of  the  thrill  of  bird  feeding,  of  course,  is  the  chance 
to  watch  a  show  impossible  to  see  any  other  way,  but  mingled 
with  this  is  the  warm  satisfaction  of  sharing  and  feeling 
needed.  One  winter  Saturday  a  few  years  ago  when  snow 
lay  too  heavily  for  us  to  try  to  drive  down  our  country  lane, 
my  husband  made  the  long  trip  from  Arlington,  parked  on 
the  state  road  near  our  country  home  and  then  walked  the 
half  mile  to  the  house  to  fill  the  feeders  and  troughs  be- 
cause he  was  troubled  about  hungry  birds.  The  same  in- 
gredients that  go  into  the  bird  pies  I  make  could  just  as 
easily  be  spread  out  separately,  but  mixed  with  kindness 
they  are  fun  to  make  and  the  birds  love  them. 

Bird  Pie 

Cook  two  cups  of  quick  oats  in  four  cups  of 

water   for   a   few   minutes.   Remove   from   stove 

and  stir  in  one  pound  of  lard  and  one  twelve 

ounce    jar    of    peanut    butter    and    one    box    of 
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raisins.  Let  cool  slightly  and  add  a  cup  at  a  time 
of  raw  rolled  oats,  cornmeal  and  cream  of  wheat. 
Continue  this  until  pie  is  thick.  Shape  pies  in 
small  aluminum  pie  tins  or  paper  dessert  dishes. 

We  are  constantly  amazed  at  the  lack  of  timidity  of  the 
birds.  The  chickadees  almost  light  on  our  shoulders.  The 
nuthatch  sings  his  throaty  "yank,  yank,  yank"  within  feet 
of  us.  The  titmice  bang  merrily  at  sunflower  seeds  on  a 
limb  over  our  heads.  Each  bird  has  a  choice  of  food;  the 
sparrows,  finches,  jays,  blackbirds  and  titmice  rely  heaviest 
on  seeds.  The  cardinals  prefer  sunflower  seeds  as  do  most 
of  the  others.  The  woodpeckers  go  for  the  suet  in  its  rack 
as  do  the  chickadees.  Mockingbirds,  thrushes  and  wax- 
wings  welcome  fruit  such  as  cranberries,  raisins  and  sec- 
tions of  apples  and  oranges. 

The  knoll  of  our  yard  is  rim- 
med by  giant  hemlocks  and  pines 
which  offer  instant  shelter  if  the 
birds  are  alarmed,  and  is  a  sanctu- 
ary for  the  strangers  who  venture 
in.  It  is  to  these  evergreens  that  the 
rare  birds  come  first.  Since  the 
Jj  flock  of  evening  grosbeaks  visit- 
Commission  photo  by  Kesteioo  gj  g  couple  of  winters  ago,  we 
are  ever  watchful  for  unusual  birds  who  might  for  some 
reason  come  our  way.  The  grosbeaks  rested,  ate  sunflower 
seeds  hungrily,  flew  about  in  an  unharried  manner,  return- 
ed to  the  evergreens  and  then  departed.  Our  greatest  excite- 
ment came  early  in  the  morning  of  this  last  November 
when  at  the  low  rock  bird  bath  we  saw  six  birds  so  exotic  in 
coloring  they  seemed  to  have  arrived  from  the  tropics.  A 
house  guest  who  is  a  bird  authority  identified  them  as  white- 
winged  crossbills.  The  bird  books  proved  him  right.  They 
did  not  eat,  just  drank  thirstily,  bathed  and  soon  left.  They 
made  a  memorable  picture. 

I  was  the  only  one  who  saw  the  albino  robin  last  fall.  It 
was  pearly  white  except  for  the  yellow  beak  and  beady  black 
eyes.  Alone  and  weary,  it  rested  briefly  on  a  low  bare  limb. 
1  watched,  simply  not  believing  what  1  saw.  When  I  told 
of  it,  no  one  believed  me  either!  Stray  bands  of  robins  often 
pause  with  us  a  day  or  so  on  their  wanderings  in  early 
winter  but  never  before  nor  since  has  there  been  a  white 
robin. 

Purple  finches  are  rather  unbelievable  also.  The  charming 
little  sparrows  dunked  in  raspberry  juice  fly  into  the  hem- 
locks most  winters  and  flit  about  pecking  at  the  buds  on  the 
tips  of  the  branches  for  all  the  world  like  animated  Christ- 
mas tree  birds.  They  eat  of  our  seeds  and  drink  at  the  bird 
bath  and  have  stayed  as  long  as  a  week  at  a  time  before  they 
take  off  and  we  miss  their  lilting  songs  and  chatter. 

The  most  joyous  moment  of  bird  watching  came  at 
Thanksgiving  time.  I  was  fighting  my  way  back  to  strength 
after  major  surgery  that  somehow  went  wrong  and  it  seem- 
ed for  a  long  time  that  I  might  never  see  our  country  home 
again.  Eventually  I  was  out  of  the  hospital  and  finally  the 
doctors  consented  for  us  to  go  to  the  country  for  conva- 
lescence. It  was  there,  at  lunch  time,  when  five  bluebirds, 
the  bluebirds  of  happiness,  flew  down  to  the  low  bird  bath. 
Never  had  we  bluebirds  on  our  place  before,  not  even  in  the 
spring   and   summer.   We   were   afraid   to   stir   for  fear   of 


frightening  them.  We  need  not  have  worried  as  we  found 
them  almost  fearless  as  they  flew  about  even  if  we  were 
outdoors  close  to  them.  They  come  oftenest  to  the  bird 
bath  and  then  perch  on  the  telephone  wire  or  in  the  pine 
tree.  Now,  six  weeks  after  their  arrival,  they  are  still  here. 
And  I  have  grown  strong  again. 

At  any  season  a  bird  bath  is  as  rewarding  to  watch  as  the 
feeding  station.  As  the  months  change  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  surprise  visitors.  Our  ground  level  bird  bath, 
admired  by  friends  and  used  constantly  by  the  birds,  squir- 
rels, chipmunks  and  even  turtles,  was  made  by  my  husband. 
He  has  been  asked  for  directions  as  it  is  successful  and  looks 
well  in  any  rustic  setting.  He  chose  a  large  irregular  slab  of 
flagstone  for  the  base.  This  he  placed  on  the  ground  where 
the  bath  is  to  be  located,  leveling  the  earth  under  it  per- 
fectly flat.  Then  he  used  small  fieldstones  to  cement  to  the 
flagstone  slab  to  form  a  rim  or  border  about  two  inches 
high.  Violets  and  crocus  planted  around  it  are  attractive, 
but  we  rather  like  the  exposed  bluish-gray  stones. 

There  is  a  miraculous  magic  to  winter.  Skeletal  trees  open 
vistas  concealed  by  their  leafiness.  Hearth-fire  warmed  even- 
ings make  indolence  a  way  of  life,  not  just  an  indulgence. 
Bonds  of  affection  hold  bird  and  man,  born  of  their  de- 
pendence on  each  other. 

Now  we  have  passed  the  winter  solstice  and  the  hours 
of  light  steadily  grow  longer.  The  sun  touches  the  Hazel 
River  at  a  new  angle,  glinting  the  ripples  with  golden  flecks. 
Under  the  frozen  earth  lies  spring.  Beneath  the  fallen 
leaves,  hidden  in  the  dark  of  the  earth,  held  by  the  roots  of 
trees,  among  the  weeds  along  the  brushy  fence  rows,  there 
are  sleeping  seeds  and  roots  waiting  to  come  alive  again. 

The  plowed  fields  of  our  farmer  friends  lie  ribbed  like 
brown  corduroy,  ripe  for  the  planting  season.  In  the  pale 
far  sky  over  the  fields  sails  a  wide-winged  turkey  buzzard 
soaring  upward  with  the  air-current  to  achieve  a  stately 
beauty.  Closer  by  there  are  tinkling,  many-toned  songs  of 
birds,  a  promise  of  the  orchestra  that  spring  will  bring. 

In  the  meantime  we  hear  the  long  resonant  hammering 
of  a  woodpecker;  the  crows  bob  up  and  down  on  the  fence 
shouting  that  dinner  is  served.  The  blue  jays  scream  the 
alarm  of  a  circling  hawk  and  the  cardinals  wing  to  the  ever- 
greens to  hang  like  flaming  lanterns  while  the  doves  sing 
so  sweetly  and  sadly.  In  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons  the  winter 
birds  are  very  meaningful  to  the  human  heart.  It  is  good 
to  have  land  shadowed  by  wings. 
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Fifteenth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  some  of  the 
favorite  angling  hot  spots  in  Virginia. 


BIG  STRIPERS  LURK 
BELOW  KERR  DAM 


By  BILL  COCHRAN 
Roanoke 


GOOD  fishing  spots  occasionally  turn  up  in  unlikely 
places.  Take  Kerr  Dam,  on  the  Roanoke  River  near 
Boydton,  for  example. 

Here  power  generators  creak  and  whine  like  the  wheels  of 
a  slow  freight  train.  Grotesque  transformers  hum,  buzz  and 
often  belch  out  fog  horn  sounds.  Electrical  wires  lace  the 
sky. 

Looking  at  it  from  an  esthetic  viewpoint,  it's  not  the 
most  attractive  place  to  fish.  There  are  few  tranquil  sounds 
like  a  soft  breeze  whispering  in  pines  or  water  lapping  gaily 
over  rounded  rocks:  sounds  the  trout  fisherman  hears.  But 
beneath  this  dam  lurk  lunker  striped  bass,  and  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  hook  one,  you're  not  likely  to  concern  your- 
self with  esthetics,  only  with  the  haggard  task  of  landing 
your  scrapper. 

The  best  fishing  at  Kerr  Dam  is  in  the  late  spring  and 
then  again  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter.  It  is  then  that 
large  schools  of  stripers  frolic  below  the  dam  which,  in 
reality,  is  the  tailwaters  of  Gaston  Reservoir,  a  downstream 

Fishermen   gather  where   Gaston   Reservoir   backs   up  to  Kerr   Dam. 


Frank   Brown   of   Roanoke   with   his  21%    pound   striper. 

impoundment  that  backs  up  to  Kerr  Dam. 

Fishing  at  the  dam  can  be  pretty  slow  unless  power  is  be- 
ing generated.  The  massive  generators,  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  raise  the  level  of  the  water  below 
the  dam  giving  the  fish  security  in  the  form  of  cover.  The 
generating  also  grinds  up  and  stirs  up  shad  and  other  food 
that  stripers  like.  In  short,  it  often  sends  the  striped  bass  on 
a  feeding  spree. 

Stripers  larger  than  20  pounds  have  been  caught  at  the 
dam.  In  1964,  Frank  Brown  of  Roanoke  had  a  smashing 
strike,  and  before  he  netted  his  catch  the  fish  had  about 
peeled  all  the  line  off  his  reel.  This  striper,  one  of  the 
largest  taken  at  the  dam.  weighed  a  whopping  21%  pounds 
and  measured  Siy^  inches. 

A  fish  hooked  in  the  strong  current  below  the  dam  can  put 
up  a  tremendous  scrap.  Fishermen  must  scramble  along  the 
bank  playing  their  fish  and  finally  landing  it,  if  they  are 
skillful  and  lucky,  as  much  as  100  yards  below  the  point  of 
strike.  On  one  occasion  a  fisherman  hooked  a  striper  and 
was  playing  it  along  the  bank  only  to  turn  around  and  see 
five  other  fishermen  following  him,  each  playing  a  fish. 

Most  fishermen  at  the  dam  now  use  surf  casting  rods.  With 
these  they  cast  heavy  jigs,  sometimes  called  doUflies,  buck- 
tails  and  leadheads.  Best  colors  appear  to  be  white  and  yel- 
low. Minnows  are  also  occasionally  used  with  success. 

Long  casts  are  often  required  to  reach  the  fish.  Fishermen 
let  the  churning  water  sweep  their  offering  downstream; 
then  they  retrieve  it.  Hangups,  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
jigs,  are  common. 

For  safety  reasons,  a  law  passed  by  the  Commission  of 
C/ame  and  Inland  Fisheries  makes  it  unlawful  to  boat  within 
800  feet  of  the  dam.  Most  anglers  stand  on  a  fisherman's 
catwalk  built  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  near  the 
base  of  the  dam.  Others  fish  from  boats  below  the  re- 
stricted area. 
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when      hooked,      striped      bass      put      up      a 
tremendous    fight    in    the    churning    water. 


During  the  past  fall,  several  large  catches  of  stripers  were 
made  by  fishermen  who  inflated  small  balloons,  then  tied 
each  one  about  two  to  three  feet  above  a  minnow  or  jig.  and 
let  the  floating  balloon  take  their  offerings  downstream, 
keeping  them  above  snagging  rocks. 

Catching  a  striped  bass  can  often  be  a  difficult  process. 
There  are  days  when  strikes  are  few.  And  many  fish  hooked 
are  lost. 

But  most  any  striper  caught  is  a  trophy,  well  earned  at 
that.  The  fish  are  big  and  beautiful.  They  are  of  the  land- 
locked variety,  the  same  as  are  in  Kerr  Reservoir  which 
make  a  springtime  run  up  the  Roanoke  and  Dan  rivers  each 
year.  They  look  great  mounted  on  the  wall  of  a  den.  And 
their  flesh  is  tops  for  eating. 

There  are  a  number  of  good,  nearby  campgrounds  fisher- 
men  at  the  dam   may  use.  These  are  located   around  Kerr 


Reservoir.  Closest  is  North  Bend  Park  which  is  operated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  is  located  in  a  wooded  area  on 
the  north  side  of  the  reservoir  immediately  upstream  from 
the  dam. 

Facilities  at  this  park  are  available  to  the  public  without 
charge.  They  include  four  separate  tent  and  trailer  camps 
with  well  over  100  individual  sites.  Each  site  is  equipped 
with  a  table,  fireplace,  parking  space  and  trash  container. 
A  water  supply  is  convenient  to  the  campsites  and  pit 
latrines  in  the  camp  area  are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  A  modern  utility  building  is  available  in  one  of  the 
areas.  There  is  a  small  marina  nearby. 

Just  above  the  dam  is  a  concession-operated  coffee  shop 
where  fishermen  may  buv  eats  and  lures  and  where  they 
may  swap  yarns  about  big  .stripers:  those  caught  and  those 
lost. 


Lucky  anglers  find  fishing   below   Kerr   Dam   rewarding.  Stripers  make   beautiful,   well   earned  trophies. 


NOCTURNAL  ROOSTING  OF  THE  COMMON  CROW 
ON  SNOW-  COVERED  ICE  AND  ON  THE  GROUND 


By  DWIGHT  R.  CHAMBERLAIN 
V.P.I.  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife,  Blacksburg 


THE  well-known  winter  roosts  of  the  common  crow 
[Corvus  hrachyrhynchos)  present  an  opportunity  to 
estimate  on  a  year-to-year  basis  the  population  changes 
of  a  bird  which  is  hunted  throughout  the  year  without  sea- 
son or  bag  limit.  Furthermore,  the  communal  night  roosts 
seem  an  excellent  subject  for  study  of  both  group  behavior 
in  general  and  special  behavior  of  crow  roosts. 

Crow  rookeries  are  used  for  perching  at  night  during 
the  winter  months,  the  population  building  up  during  the 
fall,  to  be  maximal  during  December  and  January,  and  the 
birds  dispersing  as  spring  approaches.  Small  spring  and 
summer  roosts,  however,  comprised  mostly  of  yearlings 
(which  do  not  breed)  are  not  uncommon.  The  roosts  may 
be  in  coniferous  or  deciduous  woods  or  groves,  and  are 
are  often  in  protected  sites  such  as  cemeteries,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  hospital  grounds  where  crow  shoots  may  not  be 
conducted.  A  roost  used  for  many  years  may  be  abandoned 
entirely  without  apparent  cause,  and  another  roost  may  or 
may  not  then  appear  in  the  region. 

Crows  approaching  their  evening  rookery  are  a  familiar 
winter  sight  as  from  early  afternoon  until  hours  later  they 
shuttle  from  fields  and  woodlots  to  approach  their  final 
roost.  Eventually,  many  thousands  may  occupy  a  small  grove. 
Not  only  do  crows  perch  in  trees  in  close  communion,  but 
also  have  been  observed  roosting  on  the  ground  during  in- 
clement weather  conditions. 

I  noted  ground  roosting  at  9:30  p.m.  on  February  23, 
1964,  at  a  large  crow  roost  (approximately  twelve  thousand 
birds)  comprised  of  common  crows  and  fish  crows  {Corvus 
ossifragus),  located  five  miles  east  of  Staunton,  Virginia, 
near  Christian's  Creek. 

Normally,  this  aggregation  roosted  in  a  dense  stand  of 
mixed  conifers  apparently  offering  them  mutual  protection 
from  the  elements,  but  breezy,  subfreezing  temperatures  and 
snow  up  to  one's  knees  caused  a  number  of  crows  to  leave 
the  trees  in  favor  of  the  hoary  ground  nearby.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  "roosting  grounds"  at  10:00  a.m.  on  February 
25.  1964,  showed  hundreds  of  elongate,  shallow  depressions 
in  the  snow.  Many  of  these  sheltered  feces  and  pellets  (crows 
eject  compact  cylinders  of  undigestable  matter  like  hawks 
and  owls)  revealed  that  the  birds  had  spent  lengthy  periods 
and  probably  an  entire  night  on  the  snow-covered  field. 
Furthermore,  I  noted  paired  depressions  which  in  winter 
seems  to  offer  additional  evidence  substantiating  lifetime 
crow  mating. 

The  60th  annual  Christmas  bird  census  conducted  by  the 
Genesee  Ornithological  Society  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on 
December  22,  1963,  manifested  an  unprecedented  shift  of 
a  crow  roost  from  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  to  nearby  Genesee 
Valley  Park.  The  cemetery  had  been  used  as  a  roosting  site 
by  thirteen  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand  common  crows 
for  at  least  fifteen  years.  An  investigation  in  the  park  by 
the  writer,  et  al  at  9:30  p.m.  on  December  23,  1963,  reveal- 
ed approximately  two  hundred  crows  facing  into  a  raw 
north   wind.  The  birds   were  bedded  down   in   depressions 


on  the  snow  blanketing  the  frozen  Genesee  River,  a  stream 
approximately  120  feet  wide  which  meanders  through 
Genesee  Valley  Park.  The  balance  were  roosting  in  de- 
ciduous trees  bordering  the  river.  However,  our  encroach- 
ment directly  under  the  arborial  roost,  and  imitative  "hoots" 
by  us  of  the  great  horned  owl  {Bubo  rirginianus)  caused 
about  eight  hundred  more  crows  to  tly  down  and  settle  on 
the  ice.  A  subsequent  check  at  3 :00  a.m.  revealed  that  the 
crows  had  remained  on  the  snow-covered  ice.  and  probably 
stayed  there  until  the  roost  dispersed  at  daybreak. 

In  addition,  on  December  25.  1963,  at  8:00  p.m.  1  saw 
approximately  seven  thousand  crows  already  on  the  frozen 
Genesee  River  orientated  toward  a  cold,  snow-laden  west 
wind  with  their  heads  either  turned  into  the  wind  or  tucked 
under  their  scapular  feathers.  However,  in  mild  weather  on 
the  night  of  December  29,  1963,  I  found  that  the  crows  had 
again  moved  from  the  roost  at  Genesee  Valley  Park  to 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  where  they  repaired  every  night 
through  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

1  think  the  roost  shift  resulted  from  premature  snowy  and 
excessive  cold  weather  (about  twelve  inches  of  snow  and 
temperatures  averaging  sixteen  degrees  F.  I  between  Decem- 
ber 17.  1963.  and  December  26.  1963.  which  inundated  the 
Rochester  area,  causing  the  crows  to  seek  roosting  places 
less  exposed  than  the  naked  deciduous  trees  lining  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery. 

Widmann  ( 1907  I  presents  the  following  excerpt  in  con- 
nection with  a  crow  roost  located  on  Arsenal  Island  opposite 
the  southern  part  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  "All  through  the 
fall  and  in  moderately  cold  weather  in  winter,  the  crows 
spent  the  nights  perched  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground 
in  the  willow  thicket  of  the  island,  but  when  cold  weather 
became  intense  they  deserted  the  willows  entirely  and 
spent  the  nights  on  the  snow-covered  sand  bank  in  front 
of  the  willow  thicket  exposed  to  the  fierce  northwest  and 
north  wind.  When  they  had  gone  in  the  early  morning,  every 
bird  had  left  an  imprint  of  its  body  in  the  form  of  a  light 
depression  in  the  snow  with  a  hole  in  front  made  by  the 
bill  and  a  few  heaps  of  excreta  on  the  opposite  side,  show- 
ing the  bird  had  spent  all  night  in  that  position,  always  with 
the  head  turned  toward  the  wind,  letting  the  wind  sweep 
over  its  back,  but  keeping  the  feet  from  freezing." 

Although  crows  are  very  resourceful  in  combating  the 
adverse  weather  conditions  of  winter,  extreme  subzero 
temperatures  have  been  known  to  play  havoc  with  them  at 
roosts.  Ridgway  in  SCIENCE.  February  10,  1893,  p.  77, 
mentions  the  sufferings  of  crows  in  a  roost  near  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  He  states  that  many  were  victims  of  frozen  eyes, 
which  was  followed  by  the  bursting  of  their  organs  and  the 
consequent  death   of  the  birds  from  starvation. 

Certainly,  the  ubiquitous  crow  is  now  a  proven  master 
of  the  elements  in  Virginia,  irrespective  of  Phil  Sheridan's 
Civil  War  message  to  General  U.  S.  Grant  after  pillaging 
the  Shenandoah  Valley — when  he  assayed:  "A  crow  would 
have  had  to  carry  its  rations  if  it  had  flown  across  the 
(Shenandoah)    Valley." 
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CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  rg^^^a  g*^ 

COMMISSION  ADDS  TO  EASTERN  WILDLIFE  AREAS.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
recently  purchased  an  additional  30  acre  tract  adjoining  its  Powhatan  Wildlife 
Management  Area  near  Richmond.  The  tract,  located  on  the  north  end  of  the  property, 
will  help  square  off  the  boundary  line  into  a  more  manageable  shape.  The  Powhatan 
Area  now  encompasses  2,025  acres. 

The  Commission  has  also  taken  option  on  a  106  acre  tract  adjoining  its  Elm  Hill  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  Mecklenburg  County.  In  addition  to  filling  in  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  property,  the  section  being  considered  for  purchase  includes  a  30 
acre  lake  which  would  serve  as  a  resting  area  for  waterfowl.  The  Elm  Hill  Area  is 
to  serve  primarily  as  a  waterfowl  refuge  where  the  birds  may  rest  and  feed.  Dove 
hunting  and  field  trials  are  the  only  public  activities  planned  at  this  time,  as 
these  uses  do  not  conflict  with  waterfowl  management  goals. 

MUSKELLUNGE  ADDED  TO  CITATION  LIST.  Virginia  Wildlife  Trophy  Fish  Citations  will  be  awarded 
for  Virginia  muskellunge  6  pounds  or  more  in  weight  caught  during  1966.  Muskies 
stocked  by  the  Commission  in  several  of  the  state's  lakes  and  streams  are  expected 
to  begin  reaching  this  size  during  the  year.  Some  of  these  fish  were  caught  and 
released  by  anglers  during  1965,  and  at  least  one  over  the  26  inch  minimum  length 
was  landed. 

FISH  FOR  FUN  STREAM  ESTABLISHED.  A  .6  mile  stretch  of  Big  Cedar  Creek  in  Russell  County  has 
been  officially  designated  as  a  f ish-for-fun  stream  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries.  Anglers  will  be  permitted  to  use  only  artificial  lures  with  single 
barbless  hooks  on  this  stretch.  The  fish-for-fun  section  will  extend  .5  mile  down- 
stream and  .1  mile  upstream  from  the  Route  19  Bridge  and  will  be  posted  with  appro- 
priate signs.  The  stream  will  open  with  the  statewide  trout  season  April  2  and 
close  October  15.  All  fish  caught  must  be  immediately  returned  to  the  water. 

DEER  REMOVAL  STARTED  ON  JAMESTOWN  ISLAND.  A  total  of  22  deer  were  live  trapped  on  Jamestown 
Island,  Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  during  January  in  a  cooperative  project 
involving  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  Southeast  region 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  purpose  of  this  program  was  two-fold:  (1)  to 
reduce  the  deer  population  on  the  Island  to  a  level  compatible  with  prudent 
management  of  the  range,  and  (2)  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  surplus  deer 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  management  of  Virginia  wildlife  resources. 

Game  Managers  and  U.  S.  Park  Rangers,  working  cooperatively  on  this  project,  had  hoped  to 
trap  about  50  deer.  The  Commission  provided  twelve  box  traps  which  were  placed  in 
strategic  locations  on  the  Island.  They  were  baited  with  field  corn  and  acorns. 
The  deer  captured  were  hauled  by  the  Commission  to  a  6,000  acre  tract  near  Smith 
Mountain  Dam  and  Leesville  Reservoir,  southeast  of  Roanoke,  to  establish  new  deer 
herds. 

Studies  by  biologists  the  past  several  years  indicated  the  deer  population  on  Jamestown 
Island,  estimated  to  be  about  200  before  trapping  was  begun,  had  resulted  in  over- 
grazing and  a  shortage  of  suitable  foodstuffs.  It  is  believed  also  that  this 
overbrowsing  has  resulted  in  smaller  size  deer  and  probably  less  reproduction  than 
in  a  healthy  deer  herd. 
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Sun     peeping     through     heavy    foliage     highlights    tremendous 

twin  trees  whose  size   can   be   judged   by  comparison   with  that 

of   man   admiring   these   virgin   forest   giants. 


While  gathering  wood  for  the  fire,  we  found  the  most 
scarred  bear  tree  we  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  A  hemlock. 
30  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  repeatedly  clawed  and  bit- 
ten— as  bear  "sign  posts"  usually  are — for  years  and  years. 
A  concave  scar  had  resulted,  fully  one-third  as  deep  as  the 
diameter  of  the  tree. 

That  night  the  campfire  drew  from  our  tired  bodies  but 
stimulated  minds  thoughts  with  which  we  had  wrestled  all 
day.  Tomorrow  we  knew  we  would  find  the  paint  and  stakes 
of  a  forest  engineer's  crew  that  marked  out  a  proposed  road 
location.  The  road  would  dump  into  the  heart  of  this  wild, 
natural  country  screaming  saws,  rumbling,  squeaking  bull- 
dozers, pounding  axes,  sweating  horses,  grinding  tractors, 
and  swearing  men.  It  would  harvest  a  million  board  feet  of 
lumber  from  160  to  200  acres,  far  above  average  for  Vir- 
ginia ruts.  It  would  then  serve  as  the  artery  for  a  stream 
of  pulpwood  from  several  thousand  acres  for  years  to  come. 

We  were  in  a  peculiar  position  for  we  had  been  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  multiple-use  forest  roads  else- 
where in  the  district  with  priorities  for  hunter  access.  Al- 
ready the  deer  situation  was  becoming  critical  and,  without 
adequate  annual  harvest,  the  deer  would  destroy  their  food 
supply,  reduce  watershed  capabilities,  and  come  into  direct 
competition  with  foresters  for  new  tree  production  and 
growth. 

Now  we  were  reversing  our  approach  and  advocating 
that  no  roads  be  built  in  this  area.  Skepticism  had  burst 
the  "undercurrent"  stage.  We  had  become  convinced  of  the 
soundness   of  a   multiple   use   policy   that  holds  that  every 
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acre  of  national  forest  land — or  well  managed  private  land, 
for  that  matter — cannot  be  managed  for  every  resource,  but 
that  within  broad  areas,  all  resources  should  be  given  equal 
planning,  management,  and  use.  Just  so,  we  felt  that  all 
areas  cannot  or  should  not  be  managed  for  all  kinds  of 
game.  We  have  subconsciously  recognized  for  years  that 
such  management  is  impossible,  but  have  struggled  along 
trying  anyhow. 

Now  we  felt  the  need  for  positive  steps  for  bear  manage- 
ment. Positive  but  passive  was  the  approach ;  we  didn't  want 
to  do  anything,  just  keep  from  doing  something.  We  wished 
to  maintain  one  or  more  primitive,  climax  ecosystems  for 
one  of  the  East's  few  remaining  truly  wilderness  species, 
Euarctos  americanus.  the  black  bear.  We  didn't  wish  to 
plant,  or  stock,  or  preserve,  or  build,  or  feed.  We  could  see 
evidence  of  nature's  success  at  bear  production ;  we  wished 
her  to  continue. 

Careful  economic  studies  showed  us  that  the  trees  around 
us  were  worth  more  standing  and  rotting  where  they  fell 
than  in  any  other  use.  We  had  not  been  around  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  detect  bear  population  changes,  but  the  "old 
timers"  told  of  how  new  roads  and  old  bears  were  incom- 
patible. "They  just  don't  like  people,  and  roads  mean  peo- 


Ravine     scene.     Terrain     and     vegetation 
vary  widely   in    Rich   Hole   country. 


Left:   Trees  with   diameters   36   to   40    inches   at   breast   height, 
and  measuring   up  to  60  inches  at  their  bases. 


Young  wood  thrush  nestles  in  the  fork  of  a   sapling. 


pie."  Animal  behaviorists  will  probably  explain  the  phenome- 
non one  day,  but  we  were  faced  with  a  problem  of  manage- 
ment of  a  species  in  an  area  where  all  its  physical  needs 
seemed  to  be  met.  The  triumvirate — food,  cover,  and  water 
— were  all  available  throughout  the  district  yet  populations 
were  unstable,  threatened  with  increased  hunting,  and  un- 
managed  except  for  hunting  laws. 

I  thumbed  through  my  notebook.  Twenty-one  bear  scats 
had  been  seen  along  a  ten  mile  trail.  We  had  no  idea  as  to  how 
to  equate  these  to  number  of  bears,  but  we  knew  we  had 
never  seen  that  many  before  in  a  day's  time. 

We  discussed  these  problems  and  the  pressures  of  elderly 
bear  hunters  who  wanted  to  "get  back  in"  by  road,  the 
hunt  clubs  who  wanted  an  easy  way  out  for  slain  bears,  the 
saw  mill  operators,  pulp  cutters,  and  loggers  who  saw  a 
15,000-dollar  stumpage  figure,  the  dozer  operators  who  saw 
six  miles  of  road  to  be  built,  and  the  all-powerful  district 
timber-cut  quota.  We  discussed  how  the  desires  of  these 
people  would  stack  up  against  the  needs  of  five  and  a  half 
million  people  who  are  within  a  day's  drive  of  the  area  or 
the  500,000  who  live  within  a  half  day's  drive. 

A  look  at  a  road  map  had  shown  us  we  were  surrounded 
by  ten   of  the   nation's  leading  universities   with  programs 

(Continued   on   paqe    16) 


Left:    Badly   scarred    section   of   bear   tree.    Right:   Close-up 

showing   loosened   bark   and   recently   made  tooth   and   claw 

marks. 


The   author  says  there   is  a   young   ruffed   grouse   hiding   at  the 

base   of   the   exposed   tree   roots   below — or   at   least  there   was 

one  there   when   he   snapped   the   camera   shutter. 
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Rich    Hole   Country  (Continued  ^rom   page    15) 

in  botany,  forestry,  ecology,  geology,  and  zoology  and  to 
whom  a  large  unspoiled  tract  would  be  of  immense  educa- 
tional and  scientific  value.  We  wondered,  however,  at  what 
all  these  people  might  do  to  an  area  such  as  this,  for  its 
potentials  lay  not  only  in  wildlife  conservation,  watershed 
management,  scientific  investigation,  but  in  recreational 
use.  Greatly  increased  camping,  hiking,  and  hunting  with 
their  accompanying  "slum  conditions"  could  easily  defeat 
some  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  a  wilderness  area 
might  be  established.  Some  immense  western  areas  are  fac- 
ing the  problem;  how  much  worse  might  be  the  human  pol- 
lution of  a  wilderness  of  only  5,500  acres? 

We  could  not  weigh  all  the  possibilities  of  such  a  condi- 
tion, but  speculated  that  a  recreational  use  curve  would  ap- 
proximately fit  a  hunting  pressure  curve.  When  the  hunt- 
ing gets  bad  the  hunter  stops  going  or  changes  areas.  The 
order  of  magnitude  bothered  us,  for  when  would  the  rec- 
reationist  shift?  And  where?  Would  the  shift  occur  before 
wildlife  populations   were   adversely   affected? 

We  stirred  the  coals  and  put  on  a  few  more  sticks  of 
wood.  The  dampness  of  the  valley  and  the  cool  air  from  the 
stream  settled  on  us.  We  put  on  the  tea  kettle.  Below  us  a 
screech  owl  wavered  his  call.  As  the  water  began  to  boil 
we  pondered  a  sentence  fragment  we  had  heard  as  a  major 
reason  for  preserving  wilderness:  "To  preserve  for  people 
the  privilege  of  choosing  to  enjoy  the  wilderness  .  .  ." 

I  looked  up  at  the  trees  reflecting  the  fire  light.  "After 
our  trip  today,"  I  said  aloud.  "I'm  about  ready  to  make 
some  recommendations.  This  should  be  a  wilderness  area — 
an  area  compatible  with  our  needs  here  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  The  boundary  could  start  just  inside  the 
power  line  on  the  southeast,  run  northeast  above  the  Brattons 
Run  road,  follow  the  property  line  of  the  Rockbridge  Alum 
Spring  Biological  Laboratory,  go  along  the  Mill  Mountain 
crest  and  square  of!"  on  the  southwest  at  the  end  of  the 
jeep  road  up  North  Fork.  Maybe  the  last  boundary  leg  will 
have  to  be  an  artificial  one,  but  we  can  check  it  out  another 
day.  That  would  give  around  5,500  acres  that  would  qualify 
for  a  wilderness  area  classification  without  stretching  a 
point." 


Crossing    a    clean,    free    flowing    mountain    stream    which    yielded    a    pan 
full  of  native  brook  trout  at  dinner  time. 


A  double  handful  of  acorns  scooped  from  the  forest  floor  symbolizes  the 
richness   of   Rich   Hole   country. 


"Maybe  it'll  be  stretching  it  to  make  5,000  acres,"  came 
the  answer,  "but  who  cares?  The  rest  of  the  area  has  hard- 
ly been  used  by  man.  Sure,  there  were  fires  here,  well  over 
50  years  ago.  The  hottest  fires  helped  produce  those  bear- 
oak  tangles  and  the  pockets  of  pitch  and  table  mountain 
pines  on  the  south  slopes  of  those  ridges.  Yet,  this  is  a 
unique  area.  It's  remote  but  accessible,  rugged  but  ap- 
proachable, representative  of  the  district  but  different,  and 
rich  in  plant  and  animal  life." 

We  rolled  into  our  bags  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  wilder- 
ness walker. 

The  next  morning  after  a  wash  in  the  stream  and  a 
sizzling  breakfast,  we  headed  out  along  Brushy  Run  or 
North  Fork  to  a  second  car  we  had  left  on  the  road.  Along 
the  four  mile  walk  we  Hushed  from  both  sides  of  the  bloom- 
ing laurel  and  rhododendron  shrouded  trail  ten  ruff^ed 
grouse.  Many  springs,  some  with  picturesque  waterfalls,  fed 
the  fast  moving  little  stream.  The  headwaters  spring  gushed 
strangely  upward  from  a  six-inch  round  hole  in  the  trail. 
It  then  meandered  down  the  hill,  first  in  the  path,  then 
seeking  its  own  course.  On  another  visit  there  had  been  no 
water  at  this  height.  During  drought  years  water  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  area.  1900  feet,  stood  only  in  pools.  A 
five  inch  locust  was  clawed  by  a  bear,  and  a  bear  had  over- 
turned every  large  rock  along  a  quarter  mile  section  of  the 
trail.  We  crossed  the  stream  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  one- 
hundredth  time  and  came  to  a  set  of  jeep  tracks. 

Our  walk  in  the  Rich  Hole  was  completed.  This  would 
mark  the  end  of  the  valley  boundary.  We  would  take  an- 
other day  to  determine  the  most  desirable  exact  location. 

We  enthusiastically  believed  the  Rich  Hole  country  should 
become  another  national  forest  wilderness  area.  We  saw  a 
need  for  its  combined  benefits  to  wilderness  forms  of  wild- 
life and  its  potential  value  as  an  area  for  research,  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  scenic  and  historical  appreciation.  We 
wondered  what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  and 
local  people.  We  hoped  we  would  not  have  to  speak  of  it 
in  glowing  terms  as  a  beloved,  invalid  friend:  "Yes,  we  knew 
if  back  when  .  .  ."  How  many  generations  can  have  such 
friends? 
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It's  Chincoteague 

FOR  SHAD 

By  DON  CARPENTER 

Annapolis,  Maryland 


WITHOUT  a  shad-ow  of  doubt,  Virginia's  fastest  shad 
casting  action  will  be  found  at  the  Chincoteague, 
Virginia,  inlet  where  the  ocean  meets  the  bay  water 
in  a  strong  tidal  action. 

This  writer  used  to  think  the  great  catches  of  hickory 
shad  from  the  Rappahannock  River  at  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, could  not  be  exceeded  or  even  equaled.  But  since  the 
spring  of  1964  when  fast  shad  casting  was  first  discovered  at 
Chincoteague,  I  have  had  to  change  my  mind — Chincoteague 
is  better! 

When  the  tides  run  strong,  in  or  out,  you  can  get  a  shad 
strike  every  single  cast  at  the  outer  tip  of  the  south  sand 
spit  of  Afsateague  Island.  If  you  miss  the  strike,  you  will 
always  get  several  more  before  your  lures  reach  the  shore 
or  boat  from  where  you  cast.  That's  fishing  with  a  great 
big  "F."  Best  time  is  from  the  end  of  April  through  May  to 
June. 

When  the  tide  stands  still  at  the  north  side  of  the  inlet, 
all  shad  action  ceases  until  the  current  starts  again.  The 
shad  seem  to  disappear  when  the  tide  is  not  flowing. 

Shad  fans  at  Chincoteague  in  the  spring  get  an  added 
bonus  of  snapper  bluefish.  flounder  fishing,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  other  saltwater  bric-a-brac,  such  as  large  sharks  and 
even  sea  turtles. 

Ray  Andrews  opens  his  Fishermen's  Cove  Motel  about 
April  15  to  accommodate  early  shad  fans  at  Chincoteague. 
He  has  boats,  motors  and  bait.  His  housekeeping  cabins  are 
rented  daily  or  by  the  week,  completely  furnished,  even  to 
the  dishcloths.  Rates  include  boat  rental  (outboard  motors 
and  gas  are  extra).  I  find  a  9'/2  h-P-  rnotor  ideal  for  the 
strong  tides  at  the  inlet,  and  the  long  runs  through  the  bay 
to  the  fishing  grounds. 

Major  Tom  Weeks,  Captain  Cal  Quenstedt.  USAF.  and  I 
fished  out  of  Fishermen's  Cove  last  May  15,  and  we  had 
fantastic  sport  with  shad  and  snapper  bluefish,  using  ultra- 
light tackle. 

Cal,  Tom  and  I  all  used  1.9-ounce  fiberglas  rods — Nunges- 
ser  Shad-Rigs  with  a  silver  00-size  spoon  tied  on  the  end 
and  a  red  head  and  yellow  body  dart  lure  above.  This 
"ready  to  go"  rig  caught  many  doubles  on  both  bluefish 
and  shad ;  you  simply  snap  it  onto  the  end  of  the  4-pound 
test  monofilament  line,   which   is  perfect  for  this  sport. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  catch  of  bluefish  was  the  first 
of  the  season  at  Chincoteague.  The  shad  arrived  at  the  end 
of  April  and  stayed  until  the  first  week  in  June. 

There  is  a  little  flounder  drift-fishing  in  early  May  at 
Chincoteague,  but  the  big  run  does  not  start  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  when  channel  bassing  in  the  surf  off 
Chincoteague  gets  into  high  gear  and  this  usually  lasts 
through  June. 

Cal,  Tom  and  I  found  that  any  hour  of  the  day  was 
good  for  our  spinca^ting,  provided  the  tide  was  running  at 
the  inlet.  The  hot  spot  for  casting  is  located  within  25  yards 
of  the  beach  at  the  inlet.  We  either  stood  on  the  shore  or  cast 
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from  our  boat  towards  shore  while  at  anchor  about  60  feet 
off  the  beach. 

We  did  find  some  competition  and  tangled  lines  caused 
by  a  crowd  of  beach  buggy  fans  who  saw  the  sport  we  were 
having  with  the  shad  and  who  decided  to  stop  their  channel 
bass  fishing  to  cast  for  shad  with  small  lures. 

During  the  peak  hours  of  our  sport  it  was  nothing  to  see 
at  least  a  half  dozen  shad  jumping  on  anglers'  lines  at  any 
one  time.  Most  of  the  sportsmen  at  the  inlet  caught  nearly 
a  hundred  shad  per  tide.  We  found  a  split  shot  ahead  of 
our  shad-rigs  helped  to  keep  the  lures  deep,  where  we  got 
the  most  strikes. 

Space  at  the  hot  spot  is  limited  to  about  a  half  dozen 
anchored  boats  at  a  time.  Boats  away  from  the  hot  spot  get 
only  occasional  action.  The  same  is  true  on  the  beach,  where 
the  space  for  surf  jockeys  also  is  limited.  Floating  weed  in 
the  strong  tide  is  a  handicap,  especially  for  surf  casters. 

We  found  one  half  to  one  pound  snapper  bluefish  school- 
ing just  inside  the  inlet  point  on  up  to  the  first  mid-channel 
buoy,  and  we  caught  more  than  50  our  first  time  out  by 
casting  or  trolling  our  shad-rigs  in  areas  where  the  sea 
gulls  were  going  wild.  The  little  choppers  did  bite  off  our 
rigs  with  their  sharp  teeth,  from  time  to  time. 

At  quiet  moments  in  the  day's  sport,  we  had  fun  fishing 
for  sharks  in  the  bay,  up  towards  the  Coast  Guard  Station. 
We  caught  sand  and  nurse  sharks  with  regular  spinning 
tackle,  using  live  bull  minnows,  squid  or  clam  baits.  We  also 
caught  lots  of  shmoos,  or  blowfish,  which  arrive  early  in  May 
at   Chincoteague. 

The  delicious  shmoos  or  "sea  squab"  that  sell  in  markets, 
cleaned  at  one  buck  a  pound,  are  a  favorite  fish  of  the  visit- 
ing anglers  who  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  the 
spring  fishing  at  Fishermen's  Cove.  We  watched  anglers 
clean  thousands  of  shmoos  to  freeze  and  take  home  for 
eating.  The  out-of-staters  like  blowfish  better  than  they  do 
other  fish.  Best  of  all  they  are  very  easy  to  clean.  Just  cut 


The    popular    and    delicious    eastern    blowfish,    "sea    squab,"    or    "shmoo" 
fills  in   when  the  shad   aren't  running. 


in  half  and  skin;  do  not  scale. 

I  did  note  that  the  visitors  took  home  a  lot  of  blowfish  roe, 
while  the  fish  were  loaded  with  their  spring  spawn.  I  have 
recent  information  that  there  is  a  chance  of  blowfish  roe 
being  toxic  to  humans  who  eat  it,  so  I  advise  leaving  the  roe 
for  the  crabs.  I  know  of  no  human  being  poisoned  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  blowfish  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  north 
of  Florida.  I  do  know  that  many  kinds  of  Pacific  Ocean 
blowfish  can  be  highly  toxic  to  humans,  particularly  when 
the  roe,  head,  or  entrails  are  used. 

The  shmoos  will  bite  on  most  any  kind  of  bait,  and  long- 
shank,  small,  strong  hooks  are  recommended  because  the 
parrot-like  beak  of  the  blowfish  can  snip  off  small,  mono- 
filament leaders  easily.  A  very  successful  shmoo-catcher, 
aged  12,  told  me  that  his  secret  bait  was  pink  bubble  gum — 
he  said  that  white  bubble  gum  did  not  work  as  well. 

Ray  Andrews  is  very  helpful  to  his  guests.  He  gives  each 
one  a  home-made  chart  showing  exactly  where  all  the  fish 
in  his  area  can  be  found.  It  is  possible  to  catch  flounders, 
sea  bass,  and  shmoos  right  off  his  pier  and  docks. 

The  most  successful  way  to  fish  for  Chincoteague  floun- 
ders in  season  is  to  drift  live  minnows  or  strips  of  squid  in 
the  narrow  channels  or  over  the  flats  at  high  tide,  on  hard 
bottom.  A  spinner  ahead  of  your  hooked  minnow  helps  to 
get  the  fish's  attention  and  more  bites,   and  some  anglers 


next  door  to  Fisherman's  Cove  Motel,  and  his  large,  clam- 
holding  live  cars  anchored  in  a  row  along  the  channel  out  in 
front.  Atop  of  the  buildings  is  a  watchtower  with  a  huge 
searchlight,  which  operates  at  night  to  protect  the  valuable 
cargoes  of  clams  in  the  live  cars,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
high-jacked  many  times.  (These  clams  are  worth  several 
dollars  per  hundred  wholesale.)  Clam  pirates  have  been  shot 
in  past  years. 

However,  there  is  one  clam  thief  who  is  rarely  caught  by 
the  clam  shipper's  watchmen ;  it  is  the  common  sea  gull  that 
many  people  think  is  a  "dumb"  bird.  These  feathered 
poachers  will  steal  a  clam,  fly  high  over  a  hard  surface,  drop 
their  loot  so  it  will  smash  open,  then  eat  the  meal  that  awaits 
below. 

Warning  to  anglers  who  park  their  boats  on  the  beach  at 
Chincoteague  Inlet  while  they  cast  in  the  surf:  the  tide 
moves  in  and  out  a  long  way  and  can  strand  your  boat,  at 
high  tide,  so  that  you  will  have  to  wait  six  or  more  hours 
to  float  it  again.  I  have  watched  the  futile  eff^orts  of  mar- 
ried couples  trying  to  drag  their  heavy  outboard  boats  to 
the  water  more  than  100  feet  away  at  the  beach.  It  pays  to 
leave  someone  aboard  to  adjust  the  boat  to  tidal  conditions 
as  they  change  and  thus  avoid  a  long  wait  on  hot  days  in  a 
blinding  sun. 

Also  of  importance  to  small  outboard  motor  craft  opera- 


Left:    Don   Carpenter   shows  the    lighter   side    of   a  4'/2 
pound    Chincoteague    flounder.    Right:    Mrs.    Peg    Car- 
penter displays  her  rare  star  gazer,  or  electric  toad. 


use  a  spreader  with  two  baited  hooks  to  fish  close  to  bottom 
where  the  flounders  lie.  Chincoteague  flounders  weigh  from 
one  to  six  or  seven  pounds. 

My  wife.  Peggy,  on  a  mid-July  trip  caught  a  rare  star 
gazer  or  electric  toad  { Astroscopus  guttatus)  while  drift- 
fishing  for  flounders  near  the  inlet.  This  strange,  footlong 
fish,  a  two  pounder,  can  give  a  nasty  electric  shock  if  touch- 
ed on  the  head.  (Hold  with  fingers  in  the  gills  underneath.) 

Peg's  star  gazer  had  a  bulldog's  jaw  filled  with  teeth, 
eyes  on  top  of  its  head,  and  yellow  and  black  zebra-like 
stripes  on  dorsal  fin  and  tail.  Her  fish  was  |)reserved  by  a 
tidewater  biologist  for  study. 

A  young  fisherman  who  specializes  in  big  sharks  visits 
Chincoteague  Inlet  each  summer  for  his  sport.  Skip  Mackey, 
of  New  Jersey,  started  catching  large  sharks  at  the  inlet 
when  only  11  years  old,  and  has  boated  about  a  dozen 
weighing  200  to  300  or  more  pounds.  His  favorite  bait  is 
a  fresh  hunk  of  sling  ray  or  a  whole  bunker. 

The  Chincoteague  area  abounds  with  shellfish  life.  "Tom's 
Cove"  oysters  are  famous  "Chincoteagues"  in  nationwide 
seafood  markets.  Hardshell  clams  are  another  valuable  na- 
tural resource  shipped  to  market  in  large  (juantities. 

On*!  of  the  largest  wholesale  clam  shippers  has  his  place 


tors  is  the  fact  that  the  tides  at  the  inlet  run  often  at  4  to  5 
miles  per  hour  and  make  the  inlet  very  rough,  particularly 
at  ebb  tide  when  the  ocean  is  rough  on  the  bar  and  large 
waves  crash  shoreward.  The  inlet  can  be  a  very  dangerous 
place  and  should  be  treated  with  respect.  Do  not  venture 
out  too  far  in  a  Mat-bottomed  skifT  unless  you  have  a  lot  of 
experience. 

Two  of  Virginia's  record  fish  were  caught  ofl^  Chin- 
coteague in  1960.  They  were  a  6  pound  sea  bass,  and  a  4 
pound,  1  ounce  porgy.  Many  large  channel  bass  have  also 
been  taken  in  this  area,  and  these  red  drum  hit  at  the  beach 
in  1965  as  late  as  early  December. 

Chincoteague  also  is  famous  for  good  runs  of  weakfish  or 
sea  trout.  Spot  and  croakers  are  no  longer  plentiful  there, 
but  the  sportsman  can  catch  lots  of  whiting  or  sea  mullet  in 
the  surf  or  inlet,  plus  the  usual  skates,  some  black  drum, 
and  other  food  and  game  fish. 

Hut  until  you  have  wrestled  with  one  or  even  a  pair  of 
2  to  'A  pound  shad  on  a  2  ounce  rod  and  1  pound  test  line 
in  a  swift  tide,  you  have  not  lived  in  this  "Co-Go"  world — 
and  there  is  less  time  between  strikes  than  in  the  Happanhan- 
nock.  James  and  other  famous  shad  fishing  points.  It's  new 
and  it's  good — try  it! 
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Your  Camping  Outfit 


By  GEORGE  W.  CORNWELL 

Wildlife  and  Outdoor  Recreation  Specialist 

Virginia    Agricultural    Extension    Service,    Blacksburg 

WITH   winter's  blasts   still  sweeping   from  Virginia's 
mountains  to  her  tidewater,  it  may  seem  premature 
to    think    of    the    forthcoming    camping    season    in 
Virginia's   outdoors.   Nonetheless,   this   is  the  best  time   to 
examine  your  camping  equipment  and  decide   what  needs 
to  be  replaced  and  repaired  for  the  coming  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  had  34  million 
campers  in  1965.  totaling  more  than  twice  those  in  1956. 
While  the  majority  of  campers  still  use  tents,  nearly  half 
have  converted  to  some  kind  of  camper  vehicle.  There  are 
thought  to  be  about  one  million  tent  trailers,  travel  trailers 
and  converted  vans  or  delivery  trucks  used  for  recreational 
travel. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  converting  from  a  tent  to  a  camp- 


A  trailer  serves  to   hold   your   camping   site   during   auto   trips  to   nearby 
areas.    A   vehicle    mounted    camper    often    does    not. 

ing  vehicle,  there  are  several  factors  you  should  consider. 
For  example,  where  will  the  vehicle  be  used  and  what  kind 
of  recreation  are  you  planning?  Are  you  looking  for  all 
the  comforts  of  home  on  wheels,  or  does  your  family  enjoy 
the  more  primitive  tent  camping?  How  many  people  must 
be  accommodated  in  your  camping  unit?  If  you  decide  on 
one  of  the  trailer  units,  you  will  have  to  observe  the  speed 
limits  set  for  trailers,  usually  much  slower  than  the  normal 
speed  limits.  However,  you  can  park  your  trailer  on  a  camp- 
site and  go  about  your  other  activities  without  losing  the 
site  to  another  camper.  People  who  use  a  camping  unit  that 
is  part  of  their  vehicle  often  find  they  have  lost  their  camp- 
site when  they  temporarily  leave  for  a  nearby  area. 

Many  campgrounds  separate  the  camping  vehicles  from 
the  tent  units.  Often,  the  more  desirable  sites  in  terms  of 
natural  beauty  are  located  in  the  tent  camping  section. 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages before  making  your  decision.  You  will  probably  find 
yourself  investing  in  excess  of  $1,000  if  you  move  from  a 
tent  to  a  camper  vehicle.  You'll  also  have  to  live  with  your 
decision  for  many  years.  Therefore,  you  may  wish  to  rent 
the  kind  of  camping  vehicle  that  interests  you  for  a  week 
or  two  and  give  it  a  field  trial  before  purchasing  it. 

Campers  who  pull  a  boat  and  trailer  along  on  their  out- 
door adventures  will  face  a  decision  when  they  purchase 
a  tent  or  travel  trailer.  They  must  either  use  a  small  boat 


mounted  on  top  of  the  automobile,  leave  the  boat  trailer 
or  camp  trailer  behind,  or  drive  two  cars  to  the  recreation 
area.  Because  of  this  problem  more  and  more  families  are 
turning  up  at  campgrounds  with  two  automobiles,  thereby 
creating  a  problem  where  parking  space  is  provided  for 
only  one  car.  As  an  experienced  camper  realizes,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  park  two  cars  and  a  boat  trailer  on  any  one 
campsite.  Therefore,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  rent  two  camp- 
sites, one  of  them  to  accommodate  the  extra  vehicle. 

The  individual  family  usually  discovers  the  blend  between 
the  comforts  of  home  and  the  adventures  of  camping  that 
best  suits  them.  Some  of  the  larger  trailer  camping  areas 
resemble  an  urban  subdivision.  For  those  who  enjoy  a  true 
camping  experience,  such  a  situation  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  desires  a  cabin  on  wheels 
located  near  a  favorite  recreation  area  is  delighted  with  a 
trailer  located  on  a  permanent  trailer  site.  The  choice  is 
yours.  There's  enough  variety  in  the  available  units  to  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  practically  every  one  of  the  ap- 
proximately 34  million  campers. 

Still  another  alternative  is  reflected  in  the  national  trend 
toward  a  vacation  home.  According  to  a  recent  report  in 
Newsweek  more  than  two  million  Americans  are  investing 
in  a  second  home,  usually  a  place  to  spend  their  leisure 
time.  Vacation  homes  are  now  rising  at  the  rate  of  100 
thousand  a  year  and  are  beginning  to  rival  additional  cars, 
travel  abroad  and  pleasure  boats  as  alternatives  for  the 
spending  of  recreational   dollars. 

Virginia's  mountains,  lakes.  Tidewater  and  Eastern 
Shore  will  be  the  future  sites  of  millions  of  vacation  homes 
for  the  urban  populations  of  the  Northeast. 

The  natural  resources  and  beauty  that  are  uniquely 
Virginia's  were  a  gift  beyond  our  control,  though  we  can 
do  much  about  their  wise  use  and  conservation.  With  careful 
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Commission    photos    b>'    Kest':*loo 
Some   like  a  camping   home  on  wheels  while   others  enjoy  the  experience 
of   more    primitive   tent   camping. 

planning  and  adequate  rural  zoning,  we  can  retain  our 
natural  beauty  and  enjoy  the  economic  bounty  of  vacation 
home  developments.  Without  this  needed  planning  and  zon- 
ing we  could  lose  much  of  the  aesthetic  quality  of  our 
recreation  environment. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor 
Recreation  Study  Commission,  ".  .  .  we  do  not  have  to 
choose  between  material  progress  and  an  agreeable  en- 
vironment. We  must  have  both.  But  we  can  have  them  only 
if  we  decide  now  the  kind  of  environment  we  want  .  .  .  and 
shape  our  programs  to  bring  it  about.  The  need  for  action 
is  urgent."  Those  of  us  interested  in  actively  supporting 
Virginia's  effort  to  conserve  her.  natural  beauties  should 
volunteer  their  support  to  the  Citizen's  Committee  for  the 
Virginia  Outdoors  Plan,  P.  0.  Box  466,  Richmond. 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Preferences  of  Rural  Residents 

"Study  shows  hunting  and  fishing  lead  in   popularity. 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MADDOCK.  Project  Leader 

Cooperative  Forest  Recreation  Research  Unit 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


GEORGE  A.  GEHRKEN,  Supervisor 

WihUije  Conservation,  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corporation 

Franklin,  Virginia 


W.  ALAN  GUTHRIE,  District  Biologist 

Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

Emporia,  Virginia 


IN  an  effort  to  make  some  preliminary  judgments  of  the 
contribution  of  commercial  forest  lands  to  the  recreation 
activities  of  rural  residents,  a  case  study  was  completed 
in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  by  the  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  the  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  A  random  sample  of  200  county  residents  was 
drawn  from  the  personal  property  tax  rolls.  Essentially  all 
of  these  were  heads  of  households,  and  88  percent  of  the 
sampled   individuals  were  males. 

Individuals  were  asked  to  recall  the  number  of  days  they 
had  engaged  in  eight  specific  outdoor  activities  during  the 
past  year.  The  eight  activities  selected  were  picnicking, 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  swimming,  boating  and  canoeing, 
camping,  and  nature  and  bird  walks.  This  list  obviously  does 
not  include  all  of  the  activities  usually  thought  of  as  "out- 
door recreation,"  but  is  limited  to  those  that  can  be  enjoy- 
ed on  commercial  forest  land. 

As  one  might  expect  for  men  in  a  rural  environment,  hunt- 
ing  and    fishing   are   much    more   popular    and    intensively 


participated  in  than  any  of  the  other  activities — account- 
ing for  78  percent  of  their  total  outdoor  recreation  activities 
(Table  1).  Our  Brunswick  sample  also  shows  that  these  peo- 
ple participated  16  and  18  days,  respectively,  in  hunting  and 
fishing. 

In  addition,  the  data  show  that  76  percent  of  the  male 
residents  engaged  in  some  form  of  active  outdoor  recrea- 
tion over  the  course  of  a  year.  Moreover,  of  those  who  actual- 
ly participated,  they  did  so  10  or  more  days  each  year  in 
five  of  the  eight  activities  listed.  Even  the  activities  least 
frequently  engaged  in — picnicking  and  hiking — averaged 
5  days  per  participant. 

If  typical,  this  very  high  level  of  participation  in  hunting 
and  fishing  takes  on  an  important  dimension  in  industry 
and  rural  developmental  planning  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Indeed,  the  potential  contributive  role  of  industry  may  be 
far  greater  than  is  currently  suspected.  Clearly,  a  growing 
interest  by  industry  to  provide  recreation  opportunity  on 
commercial  forest  lands  can  be  a  direct  and  major  benefit 
to  local  people  in  rural  areas  in  the  Southeast. 


Table  1. — Intensity  of  Brunswick  County  Male  Residents'  Participation 
in  Selected  Outdoor  Activities  in  1964 


ACTIVITY 


PARTICIPATION 
PERCENT 

DAYS  OF  ACTIVITY 

PER    PARTICIPANT 

MEAN  NUMBER 

RECREATIONAL    USE 

BY  ACTIVITY 

PERCENT 

26 

5 

5 

58 

16 

37 

57 

18 

41 

3 

5 

1 

15 

10 

6 

11 

14 

6 

5 

12 

2 

7 

7 

2 

Picnicking 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Hiking 

Swimming 

Boating  and  canoeing 

Camping 

Nature  or  bird  walks 


•From   U.   S.   ForeHt  Service   ReHearch    Note  SE-49. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


EVERY  now  and  then  in  the  winter  someone  will  say 
to  me.  "It  must  be  going  to  snow;  there  were  some 
snowbirds  in  my  yard  this  morning."  Then,  whyn  I 
say,  "But  j uncos  are  here  all  the  time  in  the  winter,"  they 
often  look  at  me  skeptically.  Possibly  j  uncos  are  just  noticed 
when  their  dark  colors  show    up  more   in  the  snow. 

For  five  months  now  the  friendly  little  j  uncos  have  been 
feeding  about  our  yards  and  fields.  In  another  six  weeks 
fhey  will  be  moving  on.  Most  of  them  will  go  back  to  their 
northern  homes.  Some  of  them,  of  a  slightly  different  type 
in  western  Virginia,  will  simply  move  up  the  mountain  sides 
to  some  place  where  they  will  settle  down  to  nest. 

We  have  them  all  over  the  state  in  the  winter.  In  the  moun- 
tain areas  we  have  two  slightly  different  varieties  of  our 
only  kind  of  junco  in  the  eastern  United  States.  These  are 
what  we  call  races,  or  subspecies.  They  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  in  the  field.  The  birds 
that  for  long  generations  have  nested  on  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  Appalachians  have  developed  slight  differences  in 
color  as  well  as  in  habits  that  distinguish  them  from  their 
northern  relatives.  The  northern  birds  have  a  brownish  wash 
to  the  feathers  of  the  back  that  our  mountain  birds  lack. 

The  variety  known  as  the  slate-colored  junco  returns  to 
its  nesting  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Canada.  Our  southern  variety,  known  as  the  Carolina 
junco,  goes  to  the  mountain  areas  above  2500  feet.  It  is  a 


very  common  nester  at  Mountain  Lake,  where  Dr.  D.  Ralph 
Hostetter  of  Mennonite  College  did  a  life  history  study  of 
this  bird  as  his  Ph.D.  thesis  for  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  this  high  mountain  country  the  Carolina  junco  builds 
a  nest  on  the  ground,  often  at  the  edge  of  a  path  or  a  road. 
Here  it  lays  its  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  off-white  in 
color  and  blotched  with  reddish-brown  at  the  larger  end. 
Here,  from  a  bush  or  the  lower  branch  of  a  tree,  the  male 
junco  sings  its  sweet  trill.  Here,  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day  of  incubation,  the  naked  young  come  from  the  eggs. 
Twelve  days  later  they  leave  the  nest. 

The  junco  is  a  good  example  of  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  life  of  birds.  It  has  white  outer  tail  feathers.  A  num- 
ber of  birds  have  similar  marks:  white  outer  tail  feathers  in 
the  meadowlark,  white  in  the  wings  and  tail  in  the  mocking- 
bird, white  at  the  base  of  the  tail  in  the  flicker.  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman  called  such  marks,  usually  conspicuous  only 
when  the  bird  moves,  "banner-marks."  Some  naturalists 
think  that  these  are  recognition  marks,  by  which  birds  of 
the  same  species  know  each  other,  although  that  seems 
scarcely  necessary.  Others  think  that  they  confuse  a  pur- 
suing predator  by  what  is  known  as  a  "disruptive  pattern." 
It  may  be  rather  that  this  is  simply  a  signal  to  the  bird's 
companions,  letting  them  know  that  the  bird  in  front  is  go- 
ing to  move. 
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THIS  ESSAY  WON  A  SCHOLARSHIP! 

TWELFTH  GRADE  WINNING  ESSAY  IN   1965S  WILDLIFE  ESSAY  CONTEST 


What  I  Can  Learn  About 
Conservation  Through  Outdoor 
Recreation 


s 


^^^ILE  Scott,  how  can  you  be  so  lax  about  conserva- 
tion? Don't  you  realize  that  conservation  is  the 
largest  problem  facing  today's  youth?  Haven't  you 
considered  that  vour  children's  lives  depend  upon  how  wise- 
Iv  vour  generation  makes  use  of  natural  resources  today? 
America  cannot  afford  vour  lack  of  active  interest.  Why 
not  come  with  me  for  several  days  ?  ^  ou  have  so  very  much 
to  learn  about  conservation — there's  no  better  time  to  begin 
than  now:  and  there's  no  better  place  to  start  than  in  the 
out-of-doors  in  your  own  community,  where  you'll  be 
applving  the  principles  of  conservation  most  often.  \ou 
must   come,   for   you'll   never   again   have   the   opportunitv' 

to  see  what  I  plan  to  show  you." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thus  began  mv  education  in  conservation  through  out- 
door recreation.  During  the  subsequent  week.  Mother  Na- 
ture— yes.  it  was  reallv  she  speaking — took  me  to  many 
places  within  my  community :  she  gave  me  new  eyes  through 
which  I  saw  once-familiar  haunts  become  strange  worlds  of 
proof  that  the  largest  problem  facing  conservationists  today 
is  public  indifference.  By  sharing  with  you  parts  of  the 
trip  on  which  Mother  Nature  took  me.  I  shall  also  share 
the  knowledge  1  have  gained. 

An  interesting  journey  to  take,  one  remarks,  but  what 
did  she  learn?  The  first  thing  I  learned  about  conservation 
through  outdoor  recreation  was  that  conservation  isn't  so 
vast  that  it's  outside  the  reach  of  each  of  us:  but  rather, 
conservation  is  so  immense  that  it  must  include  all  of  us. 
In  realizing  that  conservation  is  my  responsibility  to  my- 
self and  my  posterity.  1  discovered  that  it's  also  love  for 
God's  creatures,  forests,  streams,  and  wildflowers:  and  re- 
spect for  the  soil,  minerals,  and  our  nation's  energy  re- 
sources. 

\^Tiile  on  a  hunting-fishing-camping  trip  with  Mother  Na- 
ture. I  saw  the  hitherto  unnoticed  condition  of  private 
forests  worked  by  ruthless  lumbermen:  saplings  were  crush- 
ed: bulldozing  had  caused  erosion:  wildflowers  were  destroy- 
ed. Agreed:  That  mature  trees  should  be  cut  and  utilized. 
But  at  the  expense  of  an  entire  forest? 

The  mountain's  other  side  had  only  extensive  ruins  of  a 
forest  fire  to  offer.  No  game  was  there:  the  fish  were  dy- 
ing: the  birds  had  fled  from  that  blackened  land  where 
erosion  reigned.  In  the  valleys  could  be  seen  the  flowing. 


By  MARY  SUE  SCOTT 
Bland 


colorful  beauty  of  contour-ploughed  fields.  X^Tiat  contrast 
between  mountain  and  valleys!  A  clear  view  of  the  destruc- 
tion on  the  mountain  heights  compared  to  the  care  so  evi- 
dent in  the  vallevs  was  svnonymous  to  my  sudden  thought 
that  the  farther  from  nature  man  grows,  the  more  rapidly 
his  lazv  indifference  consumes  what  nature  produces.  Nat- 
ural resources  should  be  thought  of  as  one  with  God  and 
self,  instead  of  something  apart  from  life. 

On  down  the  trail  I  saw  the  limestone  quarries  in  their 
true  light  for  the  first  time.  A  common  sight  left  by  early 
miners  seeking  pure  profit,  this  huge  hole  with  wasted  lime 
scattered  about  suddenlv  became  the  all-engulfing  creature 
it  really  was:  a  mile-long  gorge  growing  larger  year  by 
vear.  as  it  sucked  the  topsoil  from  around  its  edges  into 
its  depths  to  be  covered  with  clay  and  shale. 

Crimes  against  nature,  all.  X^Tio  will  prosecute?  Surely 
not  I.  for  though  I  am  guiltless  of  major  crimes.  I  am 
guilty  £is  all  of  us  are — of  minute,  everyday  offenses  which 
add  up  to  total  destruction  over  the  years :  water  wasted : 
wildflowers  picked :  saplings  cut  for  roasting  w  ieners  on  a 
picnic.  I  nless  this  generation  is  alerted  to  the  immediate 
need  for  conservation  in  outdoor  recreation,  the  shocking 
waste  of  our  natural  resources  could  well  mean  the  down- 
fall of  .America.  For  what  is  a  nation  without  resources,  and 
its  people  without  beauty  and  pride? 

I  realize  now  that  to  waste  any  one  of  our  natural 
resources  is  to  damage  several  others,  for  all  nature  is  so 
closely  connected  that  damage  cannot  be  done  to  one  re- 
source alone.  These  things  I  have  already  learned  about 
conservation  through  outdoor  recreation  are  mere  begin- 
nings for  further  education  in  this  field.  My  life  has  pur- 
pose since  I  have  gained  this  knowledge:  this  knowledge 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  making  America  a  better  place. 
.\  day.  a  month,  a  year — all  are  too  short  for  noticable 
changes,  but  1  at  least  have  begun!  Thank  you.  Mother 
Nature,  for  teaching  me  about  conservation  through  out- 
door recreation! 
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WHO  WILL  BE  THE  WINNERS  IN  1966? 

MORE  THAN   16.000  STUDENTS  HAVE  WRITTEN  ESSAYS  ON  — 

Conservation:  Harmony  Between  Men  and  Land 

By  DOROTHY  E.  ALLEN 

Contest  Coordinator 


THE  title  for  the  1965-66  \^"ildlife  Essay  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  \  irginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  and  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  was  derived  from  a  statement  by 
Aldo  Leopold  who  is  known  as  the  father  of  modem  wild- 
life management.  In  one  of  his  books.  Round  River,  he 
stated  the  case  for  man's  relationship  with  his  environment: 

"Conservation  is  a  state  of  harmony  between  men  and 
land.  By  land  is  meant  all  of  the  things  on,  over,  or  in  the 
earth.  Harmony  with  the  land  is  like  harmony  with  a  friend : 
you  cannot  cherish  his  right  hand  and  chop  off  his  left.  That 
is  to  say,  you  cannot  love  game  and  hate  predators :  you 
cannot  conserve  the  waters  and  waste  ranges :  build  the 
forest  and  mine  the  farm.  The  land  is  one  organism.  Its 
parts,  like  our  own  parts,  compete  with  each  other  and  co- 
operate with  each  other.  The  competitions  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  inner  workings  as  the  cooperations.  You  can 
regulate  them — cautiously — but  not  abolish  them." 

Harmony  is  that  which  is  right,  which  fits,  which  belongs. 
Harmony  is  a  blending  of  the  natural  and  man -induced 
features. 

Natural  resources  are  related  to  each  other,  and  to  peo- 
ple. Vt  hen  something  happens  to  one  resource,  others  are 
aflFected:  and  the  efforts  may  be  harmful  or  beneficial.  De- 
cisions have  to  be  made  to  determine  how  natural  resources 
can  best  be  used  to  meet  immediate  and  future  needs. 

This  year's  essay  title  was  selected  because  of  its  unique 
challenge  to  help  students  understand  natural  resource  re- 
lationships and  to  create  an  awareness  of  how  the  changes 
that  are  now  taking  place  in  our  environment  mav  affect 
their  future. 

I\^XA  judging  chapters,  in  reading  some  17.785  essays 
submitted  by  fifth  through  twelfth  grade  students  of  204 
schools,  look  forward  to  finding  interesting  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  this  subject  as  our  vouth  express  their  own  in- 
dividual views. 

Awards  Day  wiU  be  held  at  the  Capitol  April  22.  at  which 
time  Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr.,  will  present  a  senior 
student  an  S800  scholarship  and  the  eight  S50  top  wirmers. 
along  with  principals  or  respresentatives  of  40  schools  par- 
ticipating  lOOT,  their  checks   and  certificates.   The   Game 


Warden  Association  w ill  present  to  the  scholarship  winner  an 
engraved  plaque  commemorating  the  occasion.  Following 
the  ceremonies  the  winners  will  be  given  a  historic  tour  of 
Richmond  and  a  picnic  luncheon  at  the  IWLA  Richmond 
Chapters  park  near  Midlothian. 

History  of  the  Contest 

In  1948-49  the  first  wildlife  essay  contest  was  held.  In 
the  second  contest,  with  the  title  "What  Wildlife  Means  To 
Me.  My  State  and  Country."  870  essa^ s  were  received  from 
65  participating  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
actively  cooperated  in  this  conservation  project,  and  in- 
cludes it  each  year  on  its  list  of  recommended  contests.  Bv 
the  year  of  the  twelfth  contest.  1958-59.  interest  increased 
to  the  extent  that  ever}"  student  of  LaCrosse  Elementan.- 
School  submitted  an  essay  making  the  school's  participa- 
tion lOOT.  The  total  number  of  essavs  received  that  year 
was  7.604.  The  contest  has  continued  to  grow  and  is  now- 
considered  a  model  conservation  project  in  the  I  nited 
States.  Student  participation  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  seven  years  and  1965-66  sets  another  new  record  in 
number  of  entries. 

Purpose  of  the  Contest 

The  importance  of  the  contest  lies  not  in  the  monetary 
awards  but  in  the  creating  of  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
conservation  of  wildlife  and  related  natural  resources.  Once 
this  awareness  is  established  it  is  hoped  that  the  study  of 
conservation  will  be  more  than  just  reading,  writing  and 
discussions  of  natural  resources:  that,  from  this  contest. 
acti\"ities  and  projects  of  a  "doing"  nature  will  develop. 

There  are  manv  entries  from  students  whose  teachers  have 
attended  the  Resource-Lse  Conservation  Short  Course.  These 
teachers  use  this  contest  as  an  introductory  phase  to  con- 
servation prior  to  carrying  out  school  and  local  conserva- 
tion projects.  These  educators  realize  that  in  teaching  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  they  are  developing  in  their 
students  citizenship  of  the  highest  order.  They  are  molding 
the  minds  of  their  charges  to  become  citizens  who  will  live 
in  harmony  with  their  environment. 


HOW 

THE  CONTEST  GROWS 

Schools 

\o.  of 

Schools 

Schools 

.^o.  of 

Schools 

Year 

Entered 

Essays 

Participating  100% 

Year 

Entered 

Essays 

Participating  100% 

1948-49 

152 

870 

1961-62 
1962-63 

454 
330 

9.500 
13.694 

10 
14 

1958-59 

373 

7.604 

1 

1963-64 

280 

14.000 

18 

1959-60 

322 

8.928 

4 

.1964-65 

286 

15.700 

32 

1960-61 

224 

8.845 

4 

1965-66 

365 

17.785 

40 
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Photo  by  Brooks  Silvette 
Judges  inspect  Patricia  Collier's  food  patch 
in  Greene  County  competition.  Fronn  left: 
James  Hale  of  Madison,  Soil  Conservation  Pro- 
gram of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Robert  Crigler  and  Lewis  Brandt,  game  wardens, 
with    Patricia. 

Girl  Is  Winner  of 
Food  Patch  Contest 

"Wildlife  Food  Patches"  contest  of 
Greene  County  was  sponsored  by  the 
Spotswood  Trail  Garden  Club  with  sup- 
port by  the  Rippin  Run  Garden  Club  of 
Ruckersville  and  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Clubs.  Mrs.  T.  P.  Runkle,  Conserva- 
tion Chairman  of  the  Spotswood  group, 
was  general  chairman. 

Last  spring  18  boys  and  girls  in  Greene 
County  4-H  clubs  planted  wildlife  food 
patches  near  streams  of  water  and  along 
the  edges  of  woodland.  The  patches  not 
only  serve  as  cover  for  birds  and  small 
animals,  but  also  help  tide  them  over 
the  winter  or  "hunger  time,"  when  food 
is  scarce. 

Seed  is  furnished  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. Each  participant  carefully  tend- 
ed his  patch  through  the  long,  hot  and 
generally  dry  summer. 

Specimens  of  the  plants  and  grains 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  judges, 
Robert  S.  Crigler  and  Lewis  Brandt, 
area  game  wardens,  and  James  Hale  of 
Madison,  area  soil  conservationist.  They 
said  that  some  of  the  plots  in  the  contest 
were  among  the  finest  they  had  ever 
seen. 

Patricia  Collier,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Collier,  won  first  prize. 
Pete  Haney  won  second  prize.  John 
Daughtry  placed  third;  Dianne  Olinger. 
fourth;  and  Larry  Eppard  was  fifth. 
Prizes  were  awarded  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion of  William  Monroe  High  School  at 
Stanardsville. 
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Photo   by    Brooks    Silvette 
Pete  Haney,  second  place  winner,  of  Arrowhead 
Farm,      planted      his     wildlife      food      patch     on 
Memorial      Day     weekend. 

Food    Patch   Winners 


r  %  Y^ 


Winners  of  the  wildlife  food  patch  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Bacon  District  Ruritan  Club 
of  Charloltesville  were  awarded  their  prizes  at 
a  dinner  meeting  in  November.  Game  Wardens 
Dick  Tharpe  and  Mel  Johnson,  and  District 
Game  Biologist  Hal  Myers  judged  the  patches. 
The  winners,  pictured  with  their  checks,  are: 
(left  to  right)  3rd  place,  $5 — Wanda  Taylor, 
Hozel  Bowman,  and  Marilyn  Hall;  2nd  place, 
$10 — Kenneth  Rutledge;  1st  place,  $15 — Don 
Bowman. 


Food    Patch    Winner   Allen    Byerly    (FFA). 


"Butch"   Truxell   with   first   prize   shotgun   he   won 
for  the   best  food    patch    (4-H). 

Staunton-Augusta  IWLA  Sponsor 
Food  Patch  Contest 

The  Staunton-Augusta  IWLA  Chapter 
annually  sponsors  a  food  patch  contest 
to  promote  conservation  education  in 
its  area.  In  May  L34  food  patches,  each 
approximately  one-third  acre  in  size, 
were  planted  with  seed  furnished  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

Warden  H.  I.  Todd  of  Augusta  Coun- 
ty was  chairman  of  the  project.  In  late 
summer  Warden  Todd  worked  with  Mr. 
Richard  Coffey,  instructor  of  all  4-H 
Clubs  in  Augusta  County,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Kinzie  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Reeves,  instructors 
at  Buffalo  Gap  High  School,  and  Mr. 
W.  Stuart  Moffett.  Ill,  instructor  at 
Wilson  Memorial  High  School,  in  select- 
ing the  best  patches. 

The  judges,  IWLA  members  W.  T. 
Barr  and  Marvin  Swatts.  announced 
the  winners  at  a  picnic  given  for  them, 
their  parents  and  teachers  at  the  IWLA 
Park  in  October.  Mr.  Jim  Kerrick, 
Safety  Officer  for  the  Game  Commission, 
was  guest  speaker  and  showed  two  films. 

All   participants   were  given   a   year's 
subscription  to  Virginia  Wildlife  maga- 
zine. Winners  and  their  prizes  were: 
4-H  WINNERS 

1st  Joe  Truxell— .410  Shotgun-22  rifle 
combination 

2rid  C.  L.  Cash     .410  single  barrel 

3rd  {^arry  Conner — 22  rifle 
I  FA  WINNERS 

/,s7     Allen     Byerly-  -.410    shotgun-22 
rifle  combination 

2n(I  David  Miller     .110  single  barrel 

:ird   Eddie   Burkholder— 22   rifle 

///(   Harry  Waugh— 22  rifle 
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Natural  Beauty  Theme  for 
Wildlife  Week 


'etterThan  Any  Picture. 


NATURAL 
BEAUTY 


HATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  and  ITS  STATE  AFFILIATES 


MATIONAI.  WII-DUIFe    WEEK 


The  preservation  and  restoration  of 
natural  beauty  has  been  selected  as  the 
theme  for  the  1966  Wildlife  Week  ob- 
servance March  20-26.  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  its  state  affiliate, 
the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation,  spon- 
sors of  Wildlife  Week,  plan  to  stre.-s  the 
relationship  and  importance  of  natural 
beauty  in  the  overall  conservation  pic- 
ture. 

Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  clubs 
and  personnel  of  the  Commis-^ion  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  will  be  co- 
ordinating local  exhibits  and  programs 
on  the  natural  beauty  theme.  The  Wild- 
life Federation  hopes  that  conservation 
groups  will  lead  the  way  in  this  cam- 
paign to  retain  and  restore  Virginia's 
and  the  nation's  remarkable  natural 
beauty. 

Conservation  goals  such  as  water  pol- 
lution abatement,  soil  erosion  control, 
forest  fire  prevention,  park  and  sea- 
shore establishment  and  similar  prac- 
tices are  an  important  step  in  preserving 
and  enhancing  natural  beauty.  A  respect 
and  appreciation  for  beauty  in  nature 
must  be  established  before  the  cost  of 
rectifying  errors  already  made  becomes 
prohibitive. 


This  year's  theme  should  be  as  vivid 
to  urban  folks  as  to  their  rural  neigh- 
bors, since  much  of  the  defacement  of 
our  landscape  has  taken  place  in  and 
around  cities.  Planning  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  dilemma,  but  forceful  and 
meaningful  planning  will  be  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  exploiters  to  swallow.  Main- 
taining an  attractive  environment  in 
which  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  new 
technology  will  be  as  challenging  as 
the  conquest  of  space. 

Dean  Wins  Forestry  Award 


national  significance. 

The  Wildlife  Federation  initiated  the 
National  Awards  Program  as  a  means 
of  recognizing  individuals  and  organi- 
zations for  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Statuettes  for  the  various  awards  repre- 
sent endangered  North  American  wild- 
life species. 

Willing   Waltonian 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  congratulates  Virginia 
State  Forester  George  Dean  on  being  select- 
ed "Forest  Conservationist  of  the  Year"  for 
the  nation.  Mrs.  Johnson  received  a  Distinguish- 
ed Service  Award  from  the  Wildlife  Federation 
for  her  enthusiasm  and  leadership  in  enlisting 
support  for  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of 
the    nation. 

George  W.  Dean.  Virginia  State 
Forester,  was  named  the  first  recipient 
of  the  "Forest  Conservationist  of  the 
Year"  award  presented  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  at  ceremonies  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  11.  The 
whooping  crane  statuette  and  $1,000 
cash  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  win- 
ners in  10  conservation  achievement 
categories  under  the  nation-wide  pro- 
gram begun  last  year  as  a  cooperative 
project  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

Dean  was  nominated  by  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  who  honored  him 
with  the  Virginia  award  for  "Forest 
Conservationist  of  the  Year."  He  was 
cited  for  exceptional  administration  of 
Virginia's  forestry  programs  as  State 
Forester  since  1944  and  for  his  initia- 
tion of  forest  conservation  programs  of 


Darrell  Ferrell,  right,  Game  Commission  Field 
Educational  Coordinator,  is  shown  receiving  a 
"Willing  Waltonian"  plaque  from  Glenn 
Weldon,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision of  the  liaalt  Walton  League  of  America. 
Under  this  program  persons  who  choose  to  in- 
clude $100  or  more  in  their  will  as  a  gift  to 
the  I.W.L.  qualify  for  the  "Willing  Waltonian" 
award.  Participants  can  thus  be  assured  that 
they,  through  the  League,  will  continue  to  have 
a  voice  in  conservation  affairs  for  a  long  time 
to    come. 


This  fine  string  of  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
bass  represents  a  two-day  catch  from  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  Carl  Flemming,  Jr., 
of  New  Market.  The  4  smallmouths  and  12 
largemouths  totaled  48  pounds.  The  fish  were 
caught  in  Page  County  near  Luray  in  late 
December. 
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The  Language  of  Boating 

Like  any  other  recreational  sport, 
boating  has  a  language  all  its  own.  To 
become  a  good  seaman  or  yachtsman, 
you  need  not  know  all  the  nautical 
words  of  boating,  but  they  will  help  you 
to  converse  in  the  language  that  other 
boaters  will  understand,  and  you  will  be- 
come one  of  them. 

The  short  and  simple  words  used  on 
boats  and  about  boats  are  worthwhile 
knowing.  They  are  as  romantic  as  the 
full  rigged  ship  that  has  now  passed 
from  the  seven  seas  and  on  which  most 
of  the  terms  originated.  Some  words  are 
pure  English  while  others  are  French 
and  Spanish. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  standing  0:1 
the  centerline  of  your  boat  halfway 
down  its  length  facing  the  front.  You 
would  be  amidship.  You  would  be  fac- 
ing the  bow,  the  fore  part  of  your  boat, 
and  your  back  would  be  to  the  stern, 
the  after  part.  Then  with  both  arms  ex- 
tended sideways  from  the  shoulder,  your 
left  hand  would  be  pointed  to  the  port 
side,  and  your  right  hand  to  the  star- 
board. 

Take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
bow  and  you  are  going  forward.  With  a 
backward  step  you  would  be  going  aft. 
If  you  boat  moved  forward  you  would 
say  it  was  going  ahead,  and  if  reversed, 
or  going  backwards,  you  would  be  go- 
ing astern. 

The  '.^(){)  degrees  around  the  horizon 
is  divided  into  32  points.  For  example, 
a  ship  or  landmark  could  be  located  as 
bearing  2  points  off  the  starboard  bow. 

Water  which  is  running  in  the  same 
direction  as  your  boat  is  .said  to  be  a 
folloiving  sea,  and  a  following  wind  is 
one  that  is  blowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  a  boat  is  going.  If  your  boat 
were  running  into  the  wind  it  would 
be  going  to  windward.  Leeward  is  the 
opposite  of  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  and  going  leeward 
your   boat   would    be    going  downwind. 

Your  boat  is  afloat  when  resting  in 
the  water.  You  go  aboard  when  you  step 
in  it  i)r  011  it.  In  doing  so  you  may  have 


grasped  the  gunwale  to  steady  your- 
self. You  may  find  water,  called  bilge 
water,  in  the  bilge,  the  lower  part  of  the 
hull  below  the  water  line. 

If  you  stand  in  your  small  boat  so 
that  your  weight  tilts  the  boat  to  the 
right,  you  would  have  a  list  to  the  star- 
hoard.  When  your  boat  sits  as  designed 
on  her  waterline,  it  is  said  to  trim  on 
an  even  keel. 

The  ropes  by  which  your  boat  is  tied 
to  the  dock  are  always  known  as  lines. 
You  never  tie  up  a  boat;  it  is  always 
moored. 

When  your  boat  leaves  its  mooring 
it  is  under  way.  A  boat's  progress 
through  the  water  is  more  simply  de- 
scribed as  ivay.  A  boat  will  make  head- 
way as  it  goes  forward.  Steering  is  ac- 
compli.shed  by  the  rudder  acting  against 
the  water.  The  actions  of  the  rudder 
are  controlled  either  remotely  by  a  steer- 
ing wheel  or  directly  by  a  tiller,  which 
is  a  bar  of  wood  or  metal  fastened  to 
the  rudder.  The  word  helm  is  used  to 
describe  any  kind  of  steering  device. 

The  track  through  the  water  vour 
boat  makes  aft  is  known  as  a  wake.  The 
vertical  motion  as  the  bow  of  the  boat 
rises  and  falls  is  known  as  pitch.  When 
your  boat  rocks  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  this  is  known  as  roll.  In  a  follow- 
ing sea  a  boat  may  run  off  course  and 
is  said  to  yaw.  If  a  wave  breaks  over 
the  stern,  nautically  speaking  you  are 
pooped. 

A  squall  is  a  sudden,  violent  storm 
that  could  capsize  your  boat,  or  turn 
it  over;  or  she  could  founder,  meaning 
to  fill  with  water  and  sink.  Running 
before  a  gale  is  scudding.  When  the 
wind  veers,  it  changes  from  eastward 
to  westward  again.st  the  compass.  When 
it  shifts,  it  is  changing  with  the  com- 
pa-ss. 

As  your  boat  speeds  through  the 
water  it  is  making  knots,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  measure  of  speed,  not  of  dis- 
tance. A  boater  never  says  knots  per 
hour,  nor  does  he  refer  to  the  distance 
between  two  points  as  so  many  knots. 
Distance   should   be  expressed   in   nauti- 


cal miles.  A  knot  is  the  speed  your  boat 
makes  expressed  in  nautical  miles  per 
hour.  One  nautical  mile  is  about  6080 
feet,  as  compared  to  a  land  mile  of  5280. 

Just  as  a  road  map  tells  you  what 
highway  to  go  by  to  reach  a  specified 
destination,  a  navigational  chart  guides 
your  course  between  harbors,  lakes  or 
rivers. 

An  anchorage  is  best  described  as  a 
parking  lot  for  boats;  but.  remember, 
boats  are  moored,  not  parked.  Moorings 
are  heavy  weights,  anchors,  resting  on 
the  bottom. 

Anchors  are  used  for  holding  a  boat 
in  one  position  and  are  made  in  a  luim- 
ber  of  styles. 

The  hull  of  the  boat  is  the  portion 
of  the  boat  below  the  deck.  Topside  is 
the  side  planking  between  the  waterline 
and  the  deck,  while  the  bottom  is  all 
of  the  boat  below  the  ivaterline.  The 
keel  is  the  main    timber   of   your   boat. 

Planking  across  the  stern  of  a  boat  is 
referred  to  as  the  transom.  This  is  where 
outboard  motors  are  placed.  The  cockpit 
is  where  the  passengers  and  operator 
sit.  Fenders  made  of  rope,  wood,  rub- 
ber and  plastic  are  hung  over  the  sides 
to  protect  your  boat  during  a  landing. 

These  are  some  of  the  words  that 
make  up  the  language  of  boating.  If  you 
know  them  and  u.se  them  properly,  you 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  an  "old  .salt" 
rather  than   that   of  a  lubber. 

Antique  Club 

Not  everyone  likes  his  outboard  motor 
brand  new  and  shiny.  There  are  some 
who  like  "em  old  and  shiny,  and  they've 
banded  together  to  form  the  Antique 
Outboard   Motor   Club. 

The  club  announces  that  it  will  be 
publishing  a  quarterly  magazine  con- 
taining restoration  hints,  articles  by  the 
club  historian,  photographs  of  some  of 
the  more  notable  antiques  and  a  want-ad 
section.  There  will  also  be  a  question 
and   answer  column. 

For  further  information  write:  An- 
tique Outboard  Motor  Club.  308  G 
Kagle  Heights,  Madison  5,  Wisconsin. 
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relative  position  among  other  classes  of  Virginia  state  employees, 
and  would  raise  their  position  salary-wise  to  27th  from  the  bottom 
among  comparable  employees   of  the  50  states. 

There  are  other  urgent  demands  that  will  require  even  greater  in- 
creases in  expenditures.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission, 
in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  states  the  need  accurately  and 
forcefully.  To  quote  a  few  of  its  passages: 

"There  is  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for  more  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities." 

"Existing  facilities   are   inadequate   for  present   demands." 

Recommendation  8:  "Accelerate  the  program  of  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  More  fishing  lakes,  more  boat  launch- 
ing ramps,  and  more  public  hunting  lands  are  needed  .  .  .  than  are 
being  provided  through  revenues  from  Commission  licenses  and  fees." 

The  report  specifically  recommends  that  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  increase  the  rate  of  construction  of  new  fishing 
lakes  from  one  every  two  years  to  one  every  year;  that  the  rate  of 
construction  of  fishing  and  boating  access  facilities  on  public  waters 
be  accelerated  to  14  per  year  instead  of  the  present  average  of  6  per 
year;  that  the  Commission  give  priority  to  provision  of  public  hunt- 
ing lands  in  areas  where  rapid  development  is  consuming  or  over- 
crowding presently  available  areas  I  and  where  land  values  already 
are  skyrocketing)  ;  that  50.000  acres  of  Dismal  Swamp,  including 
Lake  Drummond.  should  be  acquired  as  a  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  wants  to  do  its 
full  part  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  this  great  and  wonderful 
Virginia  Outdoors  Plan.  It  must  treat  its  employees  fairly  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  to  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  the  kind  of  people 
needed  to  do  the  job  that  lies  ahead;  and  certainly  no  one  is  going 
to  get  rich  on  the  modest  pay  increases  that  are  proposed.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  part  of  the  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan  the  Commission  can 
expect  some  help  in  the  form  of  Federal  Aid  funds,  but  it  will  have 
to  match  those  funds  from  its  own  resources,  and  to  the  extent  it  can 
do  this  each  dollar  of  additional  license  revenue  will  buy  two  dollars 
worth  of  value  for  Virginia. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  time  to  cut  back,  but  a  time  to  expand. 
The  Commission  has  before  it  an  opportunity  to  do  great  things 
for  the  sportsmen  of  Virginia,  and  to  make  a  real,  worthwhile  and 
profitable  investment  in  the  future  of  fish  and  wildlife  management 
and  outdoor  sports.  The  additional  cost  which  the  individual  sports- 
man is  being  asked  to  bear  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  half  a  box  of 
high   grade   shotgun   shells,   or   five   gallons   of   gasoline,   per  year. 

—J.  F.  Me. 

MARCH,"  1966 
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New    public    trout    fishing    lake,    Hidden    Valley 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 


Public  waterfowl   hunting  facilities,    Back    Bay. 
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More    public    hunting    and    fishing    facilities    are 
needed    than    are    being    provided    through    cur- 
rent   license    fees.    Needs    are    growing    as    fish 
and  wildlife  management  costs  soar. 
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Deer    from    Jamestown,     nucleus    of    new    Smith 
Mountain   herd. 


Only    adequate   salaries   attract    and    hold    com- 
petent   personnel. 


THE  WILD 
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Owls  are  unique  among  birds  in  hav- 
ing their  eyes  placed  on  the  -front  of 
the  head,  permitting  binocular  vision 
even  at  close  range. 


A  transparent  nictating 
membrane  protects  flying 
birds'  eyes  from  dust,  twigs, 
and  other  hazards. 


Due  to  his  subterranean  existence, 
the  mole's  eyes  have  degenerated 
to  dr\  unusual  degree.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  can  do  more  than  dis- 
tinguish light  from  dark. 


There's  a  reason  for  the 
frog's   bulging  eyes.   See 
what  convenient  periscopes 
they  make? 


"Eagle-eyed"  is  an  apt  term. 
Birds  of  prey  possess  what  is 
probably  the  keenest  long- 
range  vision  known. 


This  bobcat,  like  many  nocturnal  creatures, 
has  eyes  that  adjust  admirably  to  extreme 
light  conditions.  The  pupil  is  small  and 
eliptical  in  bright  light,  large  and  round  in 
dim  light. 
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Having  no  movable  eyelids,   snakes' 
eyes  are  protected  by  transparent 
shields.  These  are  shed  several  times 
a  year  with  the  skin. 


Some  insects  have  compound  eyes 
made  up  of  many  simole  eyes  com- 
bined in  one.  To  find  his  insect  prey 
nature  has  equipped  the  dragonfly 
with  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  each  of 
which  consist  of  more  than  20,000 
simple  eyes. 


The  woodcock's  big  eyes  are 
situated  near  the  back  of  the 
head,  enabling  the  bird  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  while 
probing  the   soil  for  worms. 


Like  many  prey  species, 
the  eyes  of  the  rabbit 
bulge  from  both  sides 
of  the  narrow  head — 
providing  a  wide  radius 
of  vision. 
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When  danger  threatens, 

the  bittern  points  his 

bill  to  the  sky,  thereby 

blending  with  the  reeds 

of  his  marshy  habitat.  Due 

to  the  positioning  of  his 

eyes,  his  vision  is  unimpaired. 
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